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Dear Patrons: This issue begins the Fifteenth year of THE 
RESEARCHES tinder my direction. The two and one-half years prior 
were issued by Rev. A. A. Lambing, the Historian of Western Penn- 
sylvania. 

That a publication of this character, in no sense, unhappily, popu- 
lar, has been sustained so long, I am justified in believing has had a 
great degree of merit to secure and to hold the favor of a sufficient num- 
ber in order to make THE ResEaRcuxEs a self-supporting endeavor. 

It ought to have more, so as to enable me to devote all my time 
to the work of compiling the records, documents and scattered informa- 
tion of Catholic-American interest which will be of incalculable value in 
the long hereafter. But such enthusiasts, as I know myself to be in this 
from youth loved work, are always let do the work unappreciated and 
unrequited, save in the satisfaction of having done a needed and so 
a useful work. 

There is an abundance of data to be gathered and compiled and 
published. Sometimes I discover so much that I have actually wished 
so much had not. It is really a torture to find and to be unable for 
want of time and means to gather and ‘‘write up.’’ I have more 
notes and references than I ever will live to put in shape or to print. 

Iam grateful, first, but not sufficiently, to God that He gives 
me health and the aspiration to be at this work. Then I am very grate- 
ful—they don’t know how deeply—to all my subscribers. They are, 
indeed, friends, but the prompt payers are closest to my heart. So all 
be kindly hearted and send in the ONE DOLLAR for this New Century 
year—1gol. 
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Catholics Not “* Excepted’’ from Toleration in-Rhode Island. 


The proceedings of the Rhode Island Historical Society, 1889- 
90, page 255, relates |that : 

‘‘No. 1 of Second Series of the Rhode Island Historical 
Tracts is entitled ‘‘An Inquiry Concerning the Origin of the Clause 
in the Laws ot Rhode Island (1719-1783), disfranchising Roman Cath- 
olics,” by Sidney S. Rider. More than a century ago Mr. George Chal- 
mers in his Political Annals brought a charge of inconsistency against the 
founders of the Colony of Rhode Island. It has been repeated many 
times since, and for lack of thorough refutation has too often been accepted 
as founded un fact. The charge, as condensed by Mr. Ryder, is “‘ that 
the founders of the colony of Rhode Island had no sooner obtained the 
charter from Charles the Second, in which entire religious liberty was 
guaranteed, than at their first assembly after receiving it, to wit, March, 
1663, they violated it by excluding Roman Catholics from political rights 
under it, and presented a religious test for the admission of freemen.” 

The act, which it is claimed was paised by the founders of our 
colony in 1663, was an act declaring the rights and privileges of his 
Majesty's subjects within this colony, and it contained this clause : 
‘That all men professing Christianity, and »f competent estates and of 
civil conversation, who acknowledge and are obedient to the civil magis- 
trates, though of different judgments in religious affairs (Roman Cath- 
olics only excepted), shall be admitted freemen and shall have liberty 
to choose [and to be chosen] officers in the colony, both milit ry and 


civil.’’ Mr. Rider conclusively proves by a critical examination of our 
early laws that no words excluding Roman Catholics were to be f>und in 
any acts prior to 1719 ; that in the Digest of this latter year the words 
** Roman Catholic only excepted ” were interpolated by the then Secre- 
tary of State, Richard Ward, to make our laws conform to the laws of 
England then in force, and which, since the Revolution of 1688, were 
very strict against Roman Catholics. It is clear that no words of ex- 
clusion of Roman Catholics appeared, even by interpolation, upon our 
statute book until long after all the founders of our colony had been 
gathered to their fathers, and that the authors of soul liberty were guilty 
of no inconsistency. This tract by Mr. Rider is heartily commended 
to all seekers after historic truth.’’ 

This question was also inquired into by the distinguished Phila- 
delphia Catholic, Robert Walsh, Jr., in 1819, as may be seen by Note F 
in his great work ‘‘An Appeal from the Judgments of Great Britain Re- 
specting the United States of America.” 

After declaring that Maryland ‘‘appears to me to be clearly en- 
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titled to the merit of priority in the establishment of religious freedom 
for all Christian Secis,’’ he continues : , 

“Roger Williams began his plantation in Providence in 1636. 
Rhode Island was settled in 1638. In these settlements, a system of 
universal toleration would seem to have been pursued from the beginning. 

‘«But there is no specific law on the subject of religious freedom 
in the first code of Rhode Island, of 1647, although the concluding par- 
agraph of that code implies universal toleration. It is said in the Politi- 
cal Annals of Chalmers, that among the ordinances of the Rhode Island 
Assembly of 1663, there is one which enacts, that ‘all men professing 
Christianity, and of competent estates and civil conversation, Roman 
Catholics only excepted, shall be admitted freemen, or may choose or be 
chosen colonial officers.’ Holmes has repeated this statement in his very 
useful Annals; and its correctness does not appear to have been ques- 
tioned by any of our historians. This disfranchisement of Roman Cath- 
olics was so little in unison, however, with the doctrines previously as- 
serted and acted upon by Rhode Island and her illustrious founder, 
Roger Williams, that it was natural to doubt of the existence of the al- 
leged exception. The attention of the public having been drawn to the 
subject, last winter, by Mr. Verplank’s Discourse, [before the New York 
Historical Society, December 7th, 1818,] James Burril, jun. Esq., the 
distinguished senator from Rhode Island, in the federal congress, zealous 
for the honour and credit of Roger Williams, 1s the earliest apostle of 
unlimited toleration, solicited Mr. Samuel Eddy, the secretary of state of 
Rhode Island, to make research into her records, with a view to the so- 
lution of the difficulty. Mr. Eddv had occupied the station of secretary 
from October, 1797, until May, 1819, and acquired a thorough acquaint- 
ance with the archives and antiquities of Rhode Island. He is besides, a 
gentleman of discriminating mind and scrupulous veracity, who must in- 
spire the fullest confidence in every point of view. 

‘Mr. Burril has had the goodness to communicate to me the ans- 
wer of Mr. Eddy, containing the results of a diligent investigation. It 
affords a fine lesson of state liberality, and establishes the singular facts— 
that the restriction in the law, to those only who profess Christianity, and 
the exception of Roman Catholics, were introduced after the year 1688, 
by some committee who prepared a new digest of the laws; that if the 
restriction, with the exception, was ever approved of by the Rhode Is- 
land Assembly, this approbation must have been given after 1688; and 
that the object of its introduction and continuation was solely to win 
favour in England in the reigns of William and Anne. The bigotry of 
the mother country is set in a striking light, by the necessity ot such a 
feint for the acquisition of her good will.” 
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Rev. Lewis De Barth to Archbishop Carroll Concerning Church 
Affairsin Philadelphia after the Death of Bishop Egan, 
1814. 


Rev, Lewis de Barth of Conewago, Pa. was after the death of 
Bishop Egan of Philadelphia, July 22, 1814, appointed, greatly 
against his will, Administrator of the Diocese. The following seems 
to be his first letter to Archbishop Carroll. 

The first mentioned ‘‘Rev. Mr. Harold” is Rev. William Vin- 
cent Harold, who in 1813 owing to difficulties with Bishop Egan had 
resigned. The Trustees sought to have the Administrator invite him 
to return from Lisbon, Portugal, wherehe had gone and became 
Prior of the Dominican convent there. Later his adherents in Phila— 
delphia endeavor to have Rome appoint him Bishop. 

The second named ‘‘Rev. Mr. Harold’’ refers to Rev. James 
Harold,uncle of Rev. Wm. V. He too had been one of the priests at 
St. Mary’s after his liberation as a convict at Botany Bay for alleged 
complicity in the rebellion in Ireland in 1798. This letter affords 
another evidence beyond that given in Tue Resgarcues for January 
1900 that of the trouble between Bishop Egan and the Trustees and 
between the Bishop and the two Fathers Harold. Father James 
‘*was the cause of the proceedings of the Trustees and blowed the 
fire.” The destructive ravages of the fame will in Eternity alone be 
revealed. It continues to this day. 

Rev. Mr. Kenny was the pastor of Coffee Run, Del. 


“‘The Rev. Mr. Gallagher” did not then come to Philadelphia, 
and, probably not until four years later, from Charleston, S. C. 
‘‘Old St. Joseph’s’’ seems to have been aharbor for nephews and 
nieces of priests and prelates if Father Gailagher had his two nieces 
with him. Bishop Egan ‘‘filled the house” with his and Bishop Con- 
well did thesame. Yet the house was not kept clean nor even in 
good repair. 


PHILADELPHIA 7thber the 7th 1814. 


Most REVEREND ARCHBISHOP 
I delayed to this day in writing to your Grace because I had 
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nothing certain to communicate to you. The Trustees who come to 
see me the Sunday after my arrival, had agreed to have in a few 
days a meeting when they would open their minds considering as 
they said the first visit asof mere civility and not of business,on ac- 
count of the confusion the city is in and,their being obliged to mus- 
ter and attend Committees and their own business at home as they 
assured me, that wished for meeting has not yet taken place. 

It will be in the course of this week. Theyknow my mind 
already having spoken to the greatest part of them in my visits to 
them; if they will act collectively as they did individually they will 
‘not insist on my writing to Rev. Mr. Harold but they intend to renew 
their petition when a Bishop will be installed again in Pphia; 
but I am always fearful that in the meeting they will not be so 
peaceful asat their homes. As soon as it will be over I will im- 
mediately inform your grace of theresult whatever it be. I would 
have delayed writing to that time but Rev. Mr. Hurley informed me 
that you expected a letter from me this while past. 

Rev. Mr. Harold is at sea at last. All parties wished him to 
be gone and were all alarmed when the vessel was sent back to 
Wilmington on account of some irregularities in the papers. He was 
the cause of the proceedings of the Trustees and blowed the fire. 
His exeat which I sent him agreeably to your letter to him was my 
first act of jurisdiction. I gave it readily et bon voyage: 

This house is in a most dirty condition, destitute of every- 
thing. Would you believe that the same mattress on which Bishop 
Egan was sick and died was to be mine inthe same condition; the 
cover not washed. ‘‘I ordered everything to be clean for you,’’ said 
Mr. Kenny. The first night I slept on the ¥floor, the next day 
I bought a mattress and with my travelling sheet had at least a bed. 
I spoke to Mr. Johnson, the carpenter who enlarged St. Mary’s 
Church. There are some funds sufficient to buy shingles but noth- 
ing to furnish the house. I mentioned to Mr. John Carrell as execu- 
tor of Bishop Egan that as the deceased prelate engaged the [illeg- 
ible] for the [illegible] at the house during 11 years it seemed to me 
just he, Mr. Carrell, should refund some account money when legally 











called upon, his reply was that others should do so also. Does your 
grace advise me to make suchan application to Mr. Carrell. I 
write to Rev. Mr. Neal by this same mail. 

The conflagration of Washington City and the rumors of the 
enemy’s being in the river Delaware,I thought it was out of season 
to sing a Te Deum having been [illegible] so long though performed 
in both other churches is occasioned by the Rev. Messrs, Kenny and 
McGirr’s Democratic excess. I had proposed them to write your 
Grace for Rev. Mr. Gallagher to preach a sermon on the occasion. 
The Trustees gave me to understand his expenses would be paid. 
Rev. Mr. Kenny communicated to me yesterday your Grace's letter 
trom the 8 ult. on his return from his place where he remained two 
weeks. The house is not fit to admit any stranger of respectability, 
not even a servant. Would your grace approve of my intimating to 
Rev. Mr. Kenny the propriety of refunding also some of that ground 
rent he received as well as Dr. Egan. 

Whenever the room destined for a fellow brother is sufficiently 
provided I hope Rev. Mr. Gallagher will pay us a visit. I pray 
Providence will dispose people’s minds so as to make arrangements 
for his remaining among us. 


Before coming here it was whispered that Rev, Dr. Gallagher 
would come here. Some said he won’tdo. He was haughty and 
imperious as young Mr, Harold. Others said he has relations with 
him, at least two nieces. He will fill the house as did Dr. Egan. As 
to his being imperious I did not notice it yet. As to his nieces, C'est 
ane autre affaire—if they mus/ /ive with the uncle in this house I 
abandon the idea of having him in this house which otherwise [ wish 
most ardently. Your most humble and obedient servant 

L. BARTH. 

[Archives of Baltimore, Case1, Letter N. Copied August 2, 


1897. } 
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‘ Catholics of Philadelphia in the War of 1812. A Call Upon 
“the Natives of Ireland’? Read in St. Mary’s Church 
by the Rev. Administrator, Father DeBarth. 
Unsettled Situation of the Church 
in Philadelphia. 


[From Archives, Baltimore, Case I, Letter N.] 

(Not dated.) 

Most Rev. ARcHBIsHOP.—The following statement will inform 
you of the present situation of this congregation. The Trustees kept 
their distance and seemed determined by a private pact among 
themselves (I suppose) not to meet me in a body, tho they had 
promised it to me readily when I saw them individually, as they 
find me firm, and thanks be to God, quite calm on the moral (?) 

‘ground, they formed a plan to make me quit it and throw me on a 
political ground. Consequently last Sunday while Rev. Wm. Kenny 
was at St. Mary’s ready to preach and Rev. Mr. McGirr to go to the 
altar for the holy Sacrifice, in steps a trustee requesting one of the 
Rev. gentlemen to publish a note purporting that the Zrishmen of the 

‘Congregation ought to make themselves ready to answer the call of 
the Committee of Defense, &c., &c.; both Rd gentlemen replied it 
ought to be sent to me, who had remained at the presbiter to ans- 
wer the sick calls; in a hurry comes the clerk with the note and in 
a hurry did read it and my answer, ina hurry also, was that the 
trustees ought to publish such things in the newspapers and not re- 
quest of the pastors, it having no concern with church affairs—that 
it would make also a distinction between the members of the con- 
gregation, that they ought to have calied on me the day before to 
propose the matter to me. I requested also the clerk to tell them 
I would be glad to see them after divine service—they were enraged 
at my refusal, and on Sunday sent a noteto the Editor of the Deme- 
‘eratic Press who refused to insert it, and when Rd. Mr, Hurley, who 
that morning happened tocall on him, the subject he (the Editor) 
approved of my conduct and so did Matthew Carey to whom I spoke 


of it, being apprebensive they would in their passion misrepresent 
the subject to the Committee of Defense to render me odious. I go 
on my accustomed way. May Almighty God direct me and assist 
me. 
XBer the 2oth. 
Since writing the above I received a polite note from the 
Committee of Defence addressed to the Clergy of St. Mary’s—the 
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Bearer assured me the Trustees had no underhanded manoevre in 
it—begging me to publish the call upon the Natives of Ireland, 
&c., &c., considering shat Committee as a Branch of the Constituted 
authorities I published it last Sunday, with a preamble stating 
the above underlinec¢ words. It passed soon. The Trustees could 
not boast and the other party could not complain. 

I heard also since that some of the Trustees are much in- 
censed and reprobate the act of those three who sent to the printer, 
and the culprits who they deny having had anything to do with it. 

Even all the Haroldians of the Congregation are indignant 
at it and reprobate the proceedings of those Trustees (if it be that 
that they are guilty of it). Their names are Doran, Doyle and 
O’Cennor. 

The more I am here the more I am convinced that the ar- 
rival and residence of Rd. Mr. David here would draw together both 
parties, with few exceptions. The poor people, like little lambs— 
they are bleating after ard disposed to give their affections toa 
good Shepherd—like Mr. David. With all my reluctance of arriving 
here and little hopes of doing much good, I cannot determine my- 
self to quit as yet this place, after what was represented to me by 
good and respected people of both parties—Rev. Mr. Marshall and 
Mr. Britt is fully adequate to manage the spiritual at (torn) and if 
(torn) is not compelled to join—(torn) militia. I hope the tem- 
poral goes equally as well. I am almost determined to spend the 
winter here, unless Rd. Mr. David was to come—then I assure your 
Grace I would retire gaudens ef quieties, to Conewago, because 
pphia would be well provided. 

[I cannot make arrangements for Rd. Mr. Gallagher [until] 


I know what salary the Trustees will allow.] People would get 
acquainted with him and all unite in their wishes to have him for 
their Bishop, although they were ignorant of his being the candi- 
date in pesto. 

There is to be a quarterly meeting of the Trustees towards 
the 1st of next month. If they persist in not coming to me, 
Iam almost come to a determination to decline attending it. I 
have received no insult as yet, thanks be to God, but I fear they 
are waiting to pay me the arrears at their meeting. 

I have the honor to be, with the greatest respect, Most Rev. 
Archbishop. 

Your most humble and not obedient servant, 
L. BARTH. 






























The Church at Albany in 1802. Objection to the Pastor. 
[From Archives at Baltimore,] 


ALBANY 29th November, 1802. 
My Lorp 

This will be handed to you by Mr. Lecoutelx who was the 
best friend I had in founding the Catholic church in Albany and who 
has now brought a handsome print from Canada for the altar,he can 
inform your Lordship of our present situation. Mr. Maloney our pres 
ent priest came here last fall from New York, waited all winter at no 
small expense to me for his [illegible] without saying Mass or giv- 
ing us a private prayer. I paid his passage from New York, paid 
——dollars for his board then brought him to my own house and 
kept him most of the winter, free of cost, paid out 70 pounds for a 
house or a presbyter. We got him a new suit of broad cloth, thirty 
dollars in his pocket in order to go to Baltimore to see what he had 
to say for himself to your Lordship. Lastspring he stopped at New 
York for good reason. He weil knew that your Lordship would not 
place such an ignorant man at Albany when you had atrial of him. 
After a while he came back and said he got this appointment; he gets 
at the rate of $150 a year besides his perquisites, got one quarter 
salary paid him befure he was one month officiating and as well 
satisfied now he wants the trustees to give him the plate besides this 
salary and not leave the poor church sixpence to keepit in repair 
He says he wants no trustees be lord and Master himself. We told 
him according to law we must have trustees or forfeit church ground 
and all he has displeased the whole body for his ignorance and his 
insisting to have the plateturns out agairst them in every com- 
pany and at the altar that is the best preaching all for afew coppers 
on a Sunday. If this be religion I leave your Lordship to judge. I 
told him he must be content with his salary; that he could not ex- 
pect the plate; forso saying he hates me like the rest. I have been 
laid up this six weeks with sore legs; he never was the man to call 
to see me how I was tor all my kindness to him, but ifI voted the 
plate for him it would be otherwise; some more of the trustees had 
been laid up sick,he served them the same way. 

The trustees are ashamed to acquaint your Lordship of his 
behavour being that they were so warm in his behalf not knowing 
he was so ignorant as he provedto be. They werelikea drowning 
man grasping at a straw, glad to get any man after Fitzpatrick left, 
this or rather run away. He is no preacher,he can say Mass and the 
Rosary after a manner, for he is very short-sighted,cannot see well. 
Some of the trustees give him. twenty-five dollars a year,say they will 
leave the church if he is continued another yearand some of the 
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richest of us,they will not go to their duty under him and am sorry 
to say keeps me from doing it. 

Ireland, I think my Lord, could not send a more ignorant or 
more avaricious man abroad. Old Father Whelan could say some- 
thing to the purpose to what he can. 

My Lord was pleased to say when had the pleasure of seeing 
him last that he would not put an ignorant man over me, now I am 
old and infirm, spent a great part of my time and money to establish 
a church in Albany and still have little satisfaction owing to the 
-clergy. God forgive them, and turn their hearts the best way for I 
cannot forget them. My house has always been open to them, this 
man had often hinted that the congregation could keep him without 
his credentials ifthey choose. I made answer that we would not 
keep any priest without our Bishop's approbation, it would be go- 
ing contrary to the rules of ourchurch. This was before he went to 
New York. Finding the two trustees as well as myself determined 
to abide the rules of the church, he had to drop that discourse for: - - 
knows he wanted but a: -- rule here without leave or licence as his. 

With due esteem my Lord, your obedient and humble ser- 
vant . THOS. BARRY. 

P. S. My Lord perhaps this will be the last time that I shall 
trouble you, as I feel myself getting weaker every day. All my re- 
quest is to have your blessing and decent clergymen over me,then I 
would depart in peace. 

My Lord when the Legislature meetsthis winter they call for 
all the different ministers to give a short prayer in, and are well paid 
for it, what a shame will it be for our priest cannot appear for want 
of ability,it was not so with Dr, O’ Brien or Fitzpatrick. 

Addressed Right Rev. John Bishop, of Baltimore; handed by 
Mr. Lecoutelx; Endorsed Thos. Barry, Albany, November 29, 1808; 
Answer January 4, 1803. 

Duke de La Rochefocault Liancourt in 1795 visited Albong. 
In his Zrave/s (London ed. pp. 384) he writes: 

Some French families reside in the town and its vicinity; that 
of M. Le Couteux—a highly interesting name—is the only one whose 
acquaintance I wished to obtain. They who are acquainted with 
this family know that it has long been distinguished for rectitude 
and talents,as well as fora consummate knowledge and punctuality 
in commercial transactions; qualities which have been, as it were, 
hereditary in it. M. Couteux, of Albany, is, by the unanimous tes— 
timony of all who have had any dealings with him, worthy of his 
name. His ideas, as well as his expressions, carry some air of pe- 
cularity; but he is good, obliging, honest and universally respected. 
He is engaged in partnership with Mr. Quesnel, a merchant of St. 
Domingo. 
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A Pastor for Albany, New York, “The Joy” of the People, 
1804. 


(Arcuives Bactimore, Case I, Letter H.) 


Avpany, 14th Jan., 1804. 
My Lorp—Your kind favour of 3d is come to hand and re- 
turns you thanks for the attention paid to us and our church in 
procuring us a preacher. You cannot conceive the joy your letter, 
my Lord, has raised in every breast that we are to be blessed 
with a preacher and extracted from our present grievances. May 
the Lord of Hosts prolong your days, as we hope will be in part 
the prayer of your Albany congregation During Life, and give you 
many happy returns of the New Year. For some of us, after read- 
ing your letter, said, ‘‘ Now we hope to die in peace, and Blessed 

be him that sent us the happy consolation.” 
Remain in behalf of the Trustees, with due esteem my Lord, 
Your Obliged and Hble Sert, 
THOS. BARRY. 


P. S. My Lord, your letter to the Bishop of Canada I have 
sent off immediately. I enjoy better health this year, thank 
God, than I have Done for several years before. Mrs. Barry send 
her best compts to you. 

Gen. Schuyler was telling me he rec’d a letter from your lord- 
ship lately. He has great love for you. 

Endorsed : 

MR. TH. BARRY, 
Albany, Jan. 14, 1804. 

Ans. July 12. 





Catholics of Albany, N. Y., Apply to Bishop Carroll for a Pas- 
ter, 1804. 


Avpany, July 13th, 1804. 
My Lorp—Since (yours of) 3d arrived last we are without 
any of your favours. You were pleased to mention there that you 
had agreed with Rev. Mr. Gallagher to come to Albany, which gave 
us all here a Great deal of comfort to have such a fine preacher 
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sent to us, as it would be great to make our church flourish, but 
not hearing from you or him since we despair of his coming. 

My Lord, we are told there is a Clergyman just arrived from 
Dublin at Philadead, Rev. Mr. Kenny, who they speak well of. If 
your Lordship would think fit to send to Albany, it would be a great 
consolation to us all, as we have suffered for want of such for some 
time. We.submit our distressed situation to your Lordship’s con- 
sideration. Who remains in behalf of the congregation, my Lord, 
your obliged and very humble Servt. THOS. BARRY. 

P. S. Would be Happy to Hear from your Lordship. 
Endorsed : 
MR. THOS. BARRY, 
July 13, 1804. 

[Father Kenny became pastor at Coffee Run, Delaware. } 

In beginning of 1688 Father Francis Vaillant de Gueslis vis- 
ited Albany, N. Y., as Ambassador to Governor Dongan on the part 
of the Canadian Government, on which eccasion he acquitted him- 
self with ability. At the conclusion of this negotiation he pro- 
ceeded to Cutaracouy (present Kingston), escorted by two Indians, 
who were sent by Governor Dongan to prevent him having any 
intercourse with the Mohawks, his former flock. 


[The letter following, six months later, seems to show that 
Father Gallagher did not go to Albany. ] 


Tue Conerecation at Axpany, N. Y., Seexs Rev. MicHakEL Hurtey, 
O. S. A., or PHrtapeLpuia, as Pastor, 1897. 
[From Archives of Baltimore. ] 
Avgany, 28th July, 1807. 

Ricut Rev. Joun.—My Lord, with pleasure we can inform 
you that we had the Rev. Mr. Hurley for five Sundays past, and to 
our great satisfaction found our church crowded by all denomina- 
tions of people, every Sunday, the Legislature being here at the 
time, of whom numbers came to hear him. Such a man as him, 
my lord, would have a respectable congregation in less than a year 
in this place, for some Protestants declare they would subscribe to- 
wards his support. We never had half the people at our church 
before he came, he is so much in the estimation of all that hears 
him. If our gallery was not finished the church would not hold all 
that came, and even then great numbers of genteel people had to 
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stand. The collections that day was ninety-five dollars towards 
furnishing the church. Every other Sunday it was from eight to 
nine dollars. I remember well when I was at Baltimore that my 
Lord was pleased to say it depended much on the impression that 
was made here in the Church. We fully experience that there is 
nothing else wanted to make a large congregation but a good shep- 
herd. He would not want for money or friends, as this country is 
growing very fast. 

The Albany congregation offered Mr. Hurley eight hundred 
dollars for one year and a fine house furnished and to be every fifth 
Sunday in Schenectady, where there will be another congregation 
formed shortly, if he was to come. But, my Lerd, they would not 
give so much to any other that come, except to Mr. Hurley. They 
find that it would be raised soon for him, the people being so much 
taken with him. 

Remain in Behalf of the congregation with due esteem, my 
Lord, Your faithful servant, 

THOS. BARRY. 

Endorsed : 

MR. THOS. BARRY, 
Albany, 28, 1807. 





Notes of the Church in the West by a Travelerin 1796-7. 


‘‘A memorandum of M. Austin’s journey from the lead minés in 
the county of Wythe in the State of Virginia to the lead mines in ‘the 
Province of Louisiana, west of the Mississippi’ 1796-7 in the American 
Historical Review for April tgo0 (Vol.5,No. 3). The following references 
to Catholic churches appear: 

*‘On January 1, 1797 Mr. Austin arrived at Vincennes. Calling 
at house of Mons. Dubois he,’’ without ceremony, took me to the Table 
and placed me beside the Roman priest -*- * ° There is a Catholic 
Church at Vincennes but the building is not of sufficient note to be known 
by strangers unless informed, but to whom this church is dedicated I did 
not learn.” 

[Rev. Edmund J. P. Schmitt supplies the information: ‘‘The 
Church was dedicated to St. Frances Xavier. The pastor at the time 
Austin passed through was Rev. John Francis Rivet. The records ot the 
Church reach back to 1749. ] 
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On January 15th he arrived at St. Louis. ‘‘The Church is a frame 
building and makes but an indifferent appearance, has neither steeple or 


bell.” 
On 16th he recrossed the Mississippi and on 18th arrived at Prai- 


rie du Rocher, which has about 60 houses. The chutch at Prairie Du 
Rocher is a frame house and not large, it’s much out of repairs, has a small 
bell, is dedicated to St. Joseph. 

Speaking of the Kaskaski river and region he records ‘‘that the first 
settlement of the country by the French was at a place called La Riviere 
Despere (or Father’s or Priest’s river). , 

‘*From the supposed unhealthiness of that spot they removed toa 
prairie on the Kaskaskia river about 25 miles from its mouth where the 
Tamaroica Indians then lived. Here they built a Church dedicated to St. 
Joseph, called the prairie after the name of the saint, and resided there 
some time until some disorder prevailing among the Indians which de- 
stroyed the mostof them; in one year they came to Kaskaskia and built a 
stone church in the centre of the town dedicated to the Immaculate Con- 
ception of the Virgin Mary. This has since from the badness of the work 
fallen down and in its room another large and spacious frame one has been 
built, which is now in good repair with a spire and bell. Betore the 
church isa large square. The Jesuits College which stood on the east 
side of the town is now entirely destroyed. 

**One mile from St. Genevieve down the river is a small village 
called New Bourbon of about 20 houses. At this place I was introduced 
to The Chevalier Pierre Charles De Hault De Lassas, a French noble- 
man, formerly of the Council of the late King of France. Chevalier De 
Lassus told me he had an estate in France of 30 thousand crowns, but 
was obliged to make his escape to America and leave all, which has since 
_ been taken by the present government. 

Madame De Lassas had an estate of half that sum per annum, so that 
the yearly income of the family besides the sums allowed him by the king 
amounted to 45 thousand crowns per annum. Madame De Lassas did 
n ot appear to support the change of situation so well as the Chevalier. I 


was examining a large piece of painting which was in Madame De Lassas 
bed chamber, representing a grand festival given by the citizens of Paras 
to the Queen on the birth of the Dauphin and a parade of all the nobles 
on the same occasion. She came to me and putting her finger on the 
picture pointing out acoach, ‘There’ said she, -‘was I on that happy day. 
My situation is now strangely changed.” 

[More aboutthis couple can be had in ‘‘Billon’s Annals’’ of St. 
Louis in its early days under the French and Spanish Dominations.’’ 
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The Jesuit Father Persons “Judgment}) About Transfering 
English Catholics to 'the Northern Parts of America, for 
Inhabiting Those Parts and Converting Those Bar- 
barous People to Christianity.’’ 


From a Mss. Volume of Letters preserved at Stonyhurst College, Anglia 

ITD. 53. March 18, 1605. 

My iudgement about transferringe Englishe 
Catholiques to the Northern partes of 
Amesice for inhabiting those partes 
And converting those barbarous people 
to Christianitie, 

The intention of the author and the good and godly endes pro- 
posed by hime and diverse good particularities of meanesand helpes where- ' 
by to arrive at those endes discreetly and piously put downe, I like very 
well, but yet for the execution and puttinge in use the entreprize itself I 
find many great difficultyss which seem to be scarsly to be superable as 
amonge others these that followe. 

First for England itself it is very likely that the kinge and his Coun- 
sel will never allowe of it apprending the same as not only dishonorable to 
them but dangerous also, dishonorable in that they should force so many 
of their naturall subjects to flie and abandon theire owne countrey in re- 
spect of persecutione; dangerous in that these men goinge abroade with 
averted minds might ioyne together ether before theire going: to the 
Indies or after returne upon them having theire Kinsfolke and frends at 
home to ioyne with them, and the Kinge’and counsell being against it 
yet moste needs folowe that nonn shall have license to go forth, nonn to 
sell theire lands, nonn to make over money and the like. All which the 
Outhor himself doth,grant; and out of this one head will growe any 
and gréat difficulties or rather impossibilities. 

Secondly for the Catholiques ‘to be drawne to the enterpriz will be 
a very hard matter for it the better and richer sort, in respecte of their 


wealth and commodities at home, and ofthe love ofthe countrey, and 
feare of the State will disdayne commonly to heare of such a motione; 
the poor sorte without the riche will be of smallimportance, besides that 
they depend wholy of the riche and oftheir counsell and the diffi- 
cultie of gettinge out will be common to all. 

Thirdly I persuade myself that if this proposition should be begune 
or imparted to any Prince abroade without communicating the same first, 
in England it would be verie ill taken by the Catholicks generally as a 
matter someding to theire discredite and contempte to have as it 
were theire exportatione to barbarous people treated with princes in, 
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theire name without theire knowledge or consente. The Hereticks also 
would laughe and exprobate the same into themas they did when Sir 
George Peckhame and Sir James Gerrarde about xx years gone should 
have made the same viage to Nerembrage by the queene and counsells 
consente with some evacuations of Papists as then they called them 
which attempte became presently most odious to the catholick parties. 

Fourthly, it may be more than probable thought that this at- 
tempte may be very preiudiciable to the increase of Catholicke religion, 
in England not onely by decreasinge the number of Catholicks there 
and thereby discouraging the rest and makinge them more 
contemptible to their adversaryes, but also by exasporating the kinge 
and estate against them as unquiet and practizing people and so by res- 
strayninge their goings out and in, the entrance of Priests and coming 
also of scholars to the Seminaries would be more narrowly looked into, 
under that pretence. Priests alsocould not finde sufficient labour in 
England and other such like things would probably followe. 

Fiftly for foren partes princes and kingdomes there do offer them- 
selves noe lesse a tewer difficulties, for first whither or to what place or 
porte shall they come that first come out of England to with the first 1000 
of divers sortes of husbandmen, labourers and craftesmen required by the 
Outhor, and so supposing they might gette forthe freely how shall they 
be maintained and where until theire passage be ready, for noe prince 
will easly admitt 1000 strangers into his country together without ielousy 
especially if they shall ofende also thereby the kinge and the State of 
England. 

Sixthly do see a mightie difficultie in behalfe of the kinge of 
Spaine and his counsell who are so jelouse that no strainger take footing 
in any parteof the Indyes as not any particular man lightly, though he 


have never lived so long in Spayne canne gette licence once to go thither 
by great sureties, and then may we imagine what they will thinke of 
the going thither of a whoie nation which may in time uppon many 
(any?) occasione of State or otherwise become theire ennemyes though 
they are Catholicks nether is it sufficient to say that these partes are not 
presently occupied by the Spaniards, for they will answer they may be 
in time, and that it is noe reason that a man have apallace witha hund- 
red chambers and doe occupie but ten for the presente that a strainger 
enter upon the rest and say that the other useth them not. The care 
of the Spaniards is that no other Europian nation have footinge in that 
continent beside themselves where a fleet may rest and refresh, or forti- 
fye herself against the rest of the Indies possed by them, and for this 
cause they made such-haste and put themselves to such labour and 
charges to extinguishe the Frenchmen that were in novafrancia and the 
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like no doubt would they doe to the English if they should goe thither 
without their licence, the which to obtain I hold it for impossible, yet 
may it be attempted if any man will take it in hand. 

And hereupon Seventhly it followeth that we shall have very 
little hope to deal with heighnes or with the Archduke of Flanders 
or.any other Prince of Italy that is frend tothe kinge of Spaine ex- 
cepte firste the saide kinge be dealth with all. 

The collections also to be made about the world for furnish- 
inge the entreprice would have verie doutful eventes in my opini on and 
perhapps offend not onely the King of England but the Catholick 
also to be spoken ofin pulpitts for such a iorney, for that the peo- 
ple would not so much looke into the laste ende of convertinge those 
Barberouse people a; int» the first apprehension of their. flight. 

Finally what their success would be amongste those wilde 
people, wilde beastes, unexperienced ayre, improvided land, God 
only knoweth, yet as | sayd, the intention of converting those 
people liketh me so well and in so high a degree as for that onely I 
would desire myself to goe in the iorney shuttinge my eyes to all 
other difficulties if it were possible to obtain it; but yet for it will 
do not dele here for ourselves onely but for others also. Wee must 
looke to all other necessary circumstances whereof the first two of 
most importancein my opinione that the matter be broken in Eny- 
land in Spaine wherein for miny reasons I may not be the breaker 
butif thos were obtayned I would then be willing to doe in Rome 
what lieth in me, and this isall thatlcanne say in this matter. 
Christ Jesus keep you in health this 18th of March 1605. 

Endd. a copy of. Persons answer to M. Winslate touching 
Norimbega. 

During the trial of H»n. Gamet, the attorney general made 
an allusion to Winslade as an actor in the Armada. The report is 
however so obscure that the drift of the observation is not apparent. 
(See it in Folev IV. p. 169). 

[ Riggs’ Library, Georgetown College. ] 

‘This letter of the Jesuit Fatner Persons refers to the project to 
establish a Catholic settiement inthe upper part of (now) Maine. 
Sir Thomas Lord Arundell and the (second) Earl of Southampton 
were probably concerned in the endeavor made in 1605. They 
reached the coast on Whitsunday and so named it Pentacost Har- 
bor probably the Kennebec. In May were off Cape Cod and at 
Monhegan to which they gave the name of St. George and erected a 
cross which remained there for years (Shea: I p 26). 

Lord Arundell abandoned this project in consequence of 
Father Persons discouragement. 


} 
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The Popish Pretender in Philadelphia. 


In 1745, January 8th, Lieut. Gov. Geo. Thomas, in a message to 
the Assembly said the nzws from Europe is that ‘ta most unnatural Re- 
bellion had broke out and was then carrying on in Scotland in favor of a 
Popish Pretender supported by France and Spain. At this Distance we can 
only pray that the Great God of Battles will grant success to His majesties 
arms * * I trust we soon shall have an opportunity for offering our con- 
gratulation upon an event so desirable by Protestants of ail denomination 
as well as by all that are for preserving the freedom and independence 
of their country.’’ Col. Records Vol. V—p. 6. 

The ‘‘news from Dublin October 31st,’’ 1745 appeared in Gaszefte 
of December 31st, 1745. *‘We are assured that the Popish clergy in this 
city and several parts of the Kingdom have earnestly and publicly rec- 
ommended it to the people of their respective congregations to behave 
themselves with the strictest regard to Decency and good manners at this 
critical conjuncture as the best if not the only method of preserving the 
favour and Indulgence of the Goverument.’’ 

The Archbishop of York in a speech to his clergy said ‘‘The son 
of the Pretender is inScotland, has set up his standard there, has 
gathered and disciplined an army of great force, receives a daily in- 
crease in numbers, is in possession of the capital city there, has defeated 
a small part of the King’s forces and is advancing with hasty steps upon 
England. [f his design succeeds and Poperya1i Arbitrary power come 
in upon usunder the direction and influence of these two tyrranical and 
corrupt Courts of France and Spain I leave you to reflect what would 
become of everything that is valuable to us if we must submit tu a man 
to govern us under their hatred accursed influence who brings his religion 
from Rome and the rules and maxims ofhis g »vernment from Paris and 
Madrid. For God's sake gentlemen, let us consider the matter as_be- 
comes us, we scorn the policies of Rome. 

The Bishop of Hereford in letter to his clergy prayed: ‘-From 
Popish tyrrany in Church and French tyrrany in State Lord deliver us.’’ 

On April 24, 1746 the ‘‘Covenanted Presbyterians in America’ 
met at Philadelphia, resolved upon and published this declaration: 

PatLaDecpaia, April 24, 1746. 

Published by the Covenanted Presbyterians in America. 
Whereas we being threatened with trouble by a Popish Pretender and 
with the Indians going with the French we judge our indispensible duty 
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immediately to draw up ourselves in companies to exercise, in order to 
prepare for war, if necessarily called thereto for the defense of our 
sacred and civil rights and the place where we live agreeable to our testi- 


”? 
mony. 
‘“THE MONSTER OF INIQUITY.” 


The Gasetle ot July 5, 1746 issued ‘A Supplement” announcing 
the victory at Culloden by the Duke of Cumberland on April 16th. 
‘‘There was great rejoicings on account of the defeatof the rebels.’ 
Governor Thomas on 17th issued a Proclamation appointing the 24th as 
day of ‘‘Thanksgiving’’ for this ‘“completest victory over ungrateful and 
rebellious subjects encouraged and supported by our ancient and inveter- 
ate enemies, the French and Spaniards and by that monster of Iniquity 
the Court of Rome.’’ 

On the day appointed ‘‘great numbers of people attended all the 
places of worship in the morning’’ records Zhe (zazetle but I guess 
Father Greaton and his people made no special m2mento on_ the day. 


‘“THE MISCHIEFS OF POPERY’ AS SET FORTH BY REV. GEORGE WHITEFIELD IN 
PHILADELPHIA, IN 1746. 


On Sunday evening August 24, 1746 Rev. George Whitefield, 
again on atour ofthe Colonies, preached in Philadelphia at the new 
building erected on Fourth Street below Arch where the Merchant’s 
Hotel lately was but now occupied by, business houses. Zhe Gazette in 
reporting this sermon said it was delivered to ‘‘a large auditory (among 
whom were many of th: prominent persons of this city).’’ [t was ‘‘a most 
excellent sermon on the occasion of the late victory over the rebels.’’ 

This was the Duke of Cumberland’s victory at Culloden over the 
Scotch supporters of the ‘‘son of the Pretender. *’ 

Whitefield ‘‘set torth the Mischiefs of Popery and arbitrary 
power and the happiness the nation enjoyed under the present royal 
family in the strongest lights. No discourse of his among us has given 
more general satisfaction nor has the preacher ever met with more un- 
usual applause having demonstrated himself to be as sound and zealous a 
Protestant and as truly a loyal subject as he is a grand and masterly or- 
ator.”’ 

The sermon was considered such agreat one that it was published 
in pamphlet form; from copy at Ridway Library I extract the peer 
illustrations of ‘‘the Mischiefs of Popery.’’ 
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‘*Had the rebels gained their point and a Popish adjured pre- 
tender been forced upon{the British throne, the horrid plot first hatched 
in Hell and afterwards nursed at Rome had taken place, the old pre- 
tender would have exchanged his cardinal’scap for a triple crown and have 
transferred his pretended title (as it is reported he has done) to his 
eldest son: What was all this for butthat by being advanced to the 
Popedom ke might rule both son and subjects with less control and by 
theiz united interest keep the three Kingdoms in greater vassilage to the 
See of Rome. What an inundation of spiritual mischief would soon have 
overflowed the Church and what unspeakable danger should we and our 
posterity have been reduced to in respect to our better parts, our pre- 
cious and immortal souls. How soon would the whole swarm of monks, 
Dominicans, Franciscans like so many locusts have overspread and plagued 
the nation, with what winged speed would foreign titular Bishops have 
posted over in order to take possession of their respective Sees. How 
quickly would our Universities have been filled with youths who have 
been sent abroad by their Popish parents in order to drink in all the su- 
perstitions of the Church of Rome. How soon should we have been de- 
prived of that invaluable blessing liberty of conscience and been obliged 
to commence (what they falsely call) Catholics or submit to all the torture 
which a bigotted or zealous guarded the most cruel principles can pos. 
sibly invent. How soon would that mother of harlots have made _ herself 
once more drunk with the blood of the Saints. We had little reason to ex- 
pect such a blessing as God has given, but public vices are so 
many, so notorious and with all of such a crimson dye thata Gospel min- 
ister would not be inexcusable was he to evenon such a_ joytul occasion 
to lift up his voice like a trumpet to show the British Nation their trans- 
gressions and the people of America their sins. 

It is a mercy we have been ‘‘delivered from a religion that turns 
plowshares into swords and pruning hooks into spears and makes it meri- 
torious to shed Protestant blood.” 

Whitefield remained in Philadelphia all summer preaching to 
‘large congregatious which the longer he staid increased the more” (Ga- 
zelte, September 25) ‘‘He never was so generally esteemed by persons 
of all ranks among us nor did he ever leave us attended with so many 
ardent, wishes for his happy journcy through Maryland and Virginia.’ 
{Gazette September 25.) 
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With this Anti-Catholic spirit rampant a3it may be truly said to 
have been as evidenced by Whitefield’s sermons and popularity no sign” 
of active resentment on the part of Father Greaton and his flock appears. 
They felt secure under the law just as we do to-day though Whitefield, 
says Watson ‘‘incensed the Papists ameng us greatly.”” Though the 
Quakers of London in an address to George II. declared ‘‘None amongst 
all the protestant subjects exceed us in an antipathy to tyrrany idolatry 
and superstition of the Church of Rome,’’ yet the Quakers of Philadel- 
phia made no signs of hostility to the Catholics of Philadelphia. They 
thought him ‘‘not in sober mood” and though ‘‘a_ clever conversable 
man” they imputed his influence ‘‘to priest craft’’ by which they meant 
‘a hireling ministry.” 


Poor Richard's Almanac issued by Ben. Franklin for 1743 under 


date of July said: ‘‘On the first of this month, 1690 was fought the memor- 
able battle of the Boyne in Ireland when God crowned our great deliv- 
erer King William with success. He was one of the right sort of Heros. 
God blesshim. I might have mentioned in the month of April his 
happy victory over the rebels who with the united assistance of the king 
of France and Spain the Pope and the Devil threatened destruction on 

religion and liberty butall such schemes were defeated by the battle. 
The sacred names of justtce and religion made use of asthe cloak of that 
invasion, wicked as it was, a pretended prince wasto be restored to his 
rights, forsooth; and we were all to be converted to the Catholic faith.’’ 
Forty years afterwards Franklin sought the ‘‘united assistance of France, 

and Spain’’ and would even have taken that of the ‘‘Pope and the Devil’ 

for America’s assistance. 

The Almanac for 1749 under November said: 

“‘The fifth of this month seems to be a lucky day to the English 
Church and British Liberty, for on that day 1588, the Popish gunpowder 
treason was detected and on the same day 1688, just one hundred years 
after, our glorious deliverer from Popery and Slavery, King William, 
landed at Torbay.’’ 

And in 1775 November 5th, Washington had to rebuke his sol- 
diers besieging Boston against the impropriety of celebrating the day 
while an army was in Canada seeking the assistance, and getting it, of 
the people professing that same ‘‘Popish” faith. 
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Father Callitzin’s Political Principles. 


{ (From Lancaater (Pa ) Journal, September 30, 1808 ] 
Mr. Hamitton—You will oblige the subscriber by inserting the 


following piece in your journal. 
Your very humble servant, 
Demetrius (Auc.) Smitx GALLitzin. 

Mr. Dickson’s /néelligencer of August 23d having fallen into 
my hands, a very curious performance signed TyRconneEL attracted 
my attention. The principles, or rather prejudices, attributed to me by 
Tyrconnel are as foreign to me as the name Tyrconnel is to the writer of 
the performance alluded to, ‘‘ The speculative opinions of Dr. Smith 
(says he) with respect to the different forms of government are unfriendly 
to Democracy. The pride of birth, early habits and the prejudice of 
education may have operated on the mind of that gentleman to adopt 
federal principles, so congenial to his own, .as aristocracy and federalism, 
or monarchy, if you please, are so closely assimilated, etc., etc., etc.” 

I do not recollect having ever disclosed to Tyrconnel my specu- 
lative opinion with regard to the different forms of government ; but 
considering his bold assertion a scheme to lessen my little share of influ- 
ence, I shall declare my political principles with so much the more pleas- 
ure, as I think it a duty which I owe. as well to my adopted country as 
to the Religion which I profess, to avoid every suspicion of disloyalty, 
and to repel the charge of being an aristocrat, or a monarchist, under 
a Republican government. That holy religion which Tyrconnel and I 
profess teaches me submission to the constituted authorities, and sub- 
mission not only for fear, but for conscience’s sake. ‘‘ Those that are 
are ordainec of God. . . . He that resists the power resists 
the ordinance of God . . . and purchases damnation to 
himself.’’ (a) The same religion teaches me that the constituted au- 
thorities are the ministers of God serving unto this purpose, (b) to 
wit: unto the purpose of guarding our political welfare, of protecting 
our persons, our property, our characters, et¢., and that as such they 
ought to be respected and obeyed. The same religion strongly incul- 
cates the principle of loving and. serving my country, of sacrificing 
cheerfully my private interest to the support of that government which 
protects and shelters me, and of losing all I possess in this world, rather 
than to betray my country. 

The same religion teaches me to respect in the highest degree 
the sanctity of an oath, and in particular of that oath by which I became 
a citizen of the United States, when in the most solemn manner I called 





a—Rom. Chaft. 18, verse 1-5, 
b—Ibid, verse 6. 
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upon the great God, the Searcher of hearts, to witness my attachment and 
my future fidelity to the present Federal Constitution, and in particular to’ 
the Constitution of Pennsylvania. It teaches me that I am accountable to 
God for the use I shall make of those rights and privileges of citizenship 
secured to me by the Constitution, and that it is with the greatest caution, 
and under the influence of conscience, dictating upon as good information 
as can be procured, that I ought to give or refuse my vote. It teaches me 
that I am bound under the most sacred obligation (from which it would 
be criminal to depart), to vote into offices those who are likely be the 
political shepherds, the fathers, the guardians, the protectors of their 
people, and to keep out those wolves in sheep’s clothing who are willing 
to sacrifice the public welfare at the shrine'of self interest ; those who wish 
to raise themselves upon the ruin of a Constitution so wise, so completely 
calculated to secure happiness to all that live under it, a Constitution 
which secures to all (without distinction), to the poor as well as the 
rich, the unmolested enjoyment of the same privileges and liberties. A 
Constitution which respects as much the beggar’s cottage as the presi- 
dent's palace. A Constitution that pries into no man’s conscience ; but 
leaves it to every one’s own choice to make the sign of the cross or not to 
make it, to read the Bible in Latin or in English, to go to mass or to 
meeting. A Constitution which, even in the distribution of her offices, 
leaving the choice of proper subjects to the voice of the people, founded 
upon the principle, Vox populi, vox Det (the voice of the people, the 
voice of God), shows that she knows no distinction between man and 
man, but that of merit and demerit. O, happy Constitution ! and happy 
those that live under her protection! Unhappy wretches, those who in 
1805, intrusted with the legislative power and bound by oath to support 
the Constitution, at that very time plotted her ruin and destruction ! 
Shall we be so blind as ever to entrust power in the hands of such men 
again? Would we not by doing so violate that sacred oath of fidelity by 
which we are bound to support the Constitution, and of course to help 
out of office all those who testify their intention of using their power and 
influence for the purpose of destroying the Constitution. 

This will suffice, 1 hope, to convince Tyrconnel of my political 
principles, founded upon the solid basis of religion and conscience ; not, 
as he asserts, upon pride of birth, as he knows that I am not stimulated 
by self interest, but, on the contrary, that I was obliged to renounce the 
prospects of the world in order to get into the sanctuary, and that I was 
willing to exchange the title of prince for a title that puts me on a level 
with the most contemptible beggar. 1 am very sorry to observe in many 
parts of Tyrconnel’s performance a great want of truth and candour. 
Can anybody attribute to ignorance his bold assertion that federalism, 
aristocracy and monarchy are so closely assimilated? I wish I could. 
Does Tyrconnel display any regard for truth when he is not ashamed to 
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assert that my taking an active part in political affairs has produced a seri- 
ous opposition and a considerable division in my congregation?—an asser- 
tion made by Tyrconnel, after spending several weeks in McGuire's set- 
tlement, the greater part.of which time at the subscriber’s house, during 
which time he discovered that this pretended serious opposition only 
consisted in a plot of a few men of whose conduct under present circum- 
stances Christian charity, as well as the laws of my country, forbid me 
to speak. 

Tyrconnel’s assertion that Snyder’s majority will be as three to 
one in Cambria county will be completely contradicted by the 11th of 
October next. His note on the impossibility of collecting a large meet- 
ing in Cambria county is paltry and ridiculous ; his own eyes (when at 
Loretta Church), have convinced him not only of the possibility but of 
the reality of large meetings. He undoubtedly knows that the adjective 
Jarge is a comparative expression, and that it does not designate an ab- 
solute number ; a large meeting in Loretto would be a very small one in 
the city of Philadelphia. 

Tyrconnel must have renounced all regard. of truth, when he 
boldly asserts that James Ross advocsted the inadmission of aliens ‘to 
citizenship until after a lapse of fourteen years’ probationary servitude. 
The Journal of the Senate for 1798, page 253, and again page 291, gives 
him the /e, by proving that James Ross left the Senate the 26th day of 
April, to which he did not more return, and that the bill respecting 
naturalization originated in the House of Representatives and was sent 
to the Senate on the 22d day of May, almost four weeks after James 
Ross had left the Senate ; so also did the bill respecting aliens and the 
bill respecting sedition, both originated in the Senate after Mr. Ross 
had left it, the former on the 4th of May and the latter on the 26th of 
June, pages 269 and 383. Much might be said on Tyrconnel’s uncan- 
did and virulent expression, probationary servitude, an expression well 
calculated to work on the passions of his poor deluded countrymen, but 
which is as malicious as unfounded ; for, pray did not the Constitution 
protect Tyrconnel’s person, property,character, profession, religion, nearly 
as much before as since he has been,admitted to citizenship ? Would that 
circumstance alone of not being admitted to the privilege of voting justify 
the expression, servifude ? 

I find the same want of candour in Tyrconnel’s assertion that Mr. 
Ross is opposed to the Northern Turnpike road. 1 do not know whether 
he is or not, but I know that the Northern Turnpike is already established 
by the law, and that it no longer depends upon the Executive of the 
State, but on a sufficient number of subscribers for shares in the stock of 
the company. Let Tyrconnel and -his patriotic friends display their 
public spirit, their love for the welfare of the country, by subscribing 
for a competent number of shares, and I venture to promise that,in spite 
of Mr. Ross’s opinion, the turnpike road will take place. However, 
representing Mr. Ross as opposed to a thing, which Tyrconnel: well 
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knew, was not in his power to prevent (although very uncandid and un- 
fair) was well calculated to render so respectable a character as Mr. Ross” 
odious to many who having no opportunity of correct information and 
feeling confidence in Tyrconnel’s talents and integrity, are most scan- 
dalously deluded and add to their déstruction. 

Tyrconnel tells us that Pennsylvania can furnish a Leib, a Smiley 
etc.—Yes she can, and a Tyrconnel too, who betrays his love of peace, 
andinstead of conciliating minds already too much exasperated by 
falsehoods and misrepresentations, can invite his countrymen to unite 
in a body against their fellow citizens, against the federal party, a party 
in which Tyrconnel (were he not blinded by party spirit or self interest) 
would recognize numbers of persons whom gratitude, religion and even 
nature should make dear and respectable to him. 

Tyrconnel ends his essay, (to use his favorite expression) with a 
very pathetic address to his countrymen ‘‘invoking’’ them to turn out 
in their might, (Roman Catholics are blamed for invoking saints in 
heaven, Tyrconnel goes further invoking even his fellow mortals) not in 
order to save their country from impending ruin, which would be truly 
the cause of patriotism but in order to oppose the federal party. 

To close my observations, I beseech both Tyrconnel and his 
countrymen, instead of rousing party spirit, already too much heated, to 
remember the sacred obligations they put themselves under, when with 
the sanction of an oath,they promised fidelity tu the present Constitution. 
I beg of them in the name of that religion, which we profess, and which 
is so powerfully protected by that Constitution, to consider whether after 
taking that solemn oath, they can be safe in voting into office, a man 


who not long ago declared himself against the Constitution, and, that at 
a time when more particularly bound by his oath ofoffice to support the 
Constitution. To consider whether they consult their own interest in 
supporting a man, who as well by his vote in convention as upon sun- 
dry other occasions has declared his sentiments, that the common 

people (c) that poor men (d) and those who from principles of conscience 
do not bear arms (e) should not have the right of voting. May God in 
His mercy protect our happy Constitution, and give us grace to unite in 

voting such men into office as will by their integrity and talents save it 
from impending destruction. 

DEMETRIUS aue. (SMITH) GALLITZIN. 


c—See the deposition of Frederick Bachtel, before Justice Heller, of Reading. 
. d—See deposition of George Church before Justice Steel, of Pittsburg , dated 
August 12,1808. ; 

e—-See the deposition of Jacob Comfort, before Justice Beaty, of Columbia, 
dated July 29, 1808. ; 
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-* Bulls of Indulgences’’ Sold in New York, Philadelphia and 
Boston 17 43-48. 


In 1743 The Pennsylvania Gazette of May 10, 1743, announced 
“Several of the Pope’s Bulls of Indulgences taken in the Spanish 
prize brought into New York by Capt. Warren being shown about 
the city and as that Holy Commodity is but little understood among 
Protestants tis presumed the following accountof them from Bishop 
Burnet’s introduction to the third volume of his History to the Re- 
formation in England will be acceptable to your readers.” 

So Burnet's account of Indulgences was spread to the delec- 
tation of Ben Franklin's readers. ' 

These Bulls of Indulgences were also distributed in Boston. 
In September the Boston Magazine gave translation of one which on 
December 15th, Franklin reprinted in his Gazef#e. Bradford’s 
Mercury of the same date republished it. 

TRANSLATIONS OF ONE OF THE POPE’S BULLS BROUGHT INTO NEW YORK. 

A Bull of the fullest indulgence granted by his Holiness 
Urban the 8th, of happy Memory in Favour and aid of the souls of 
the faithful Defunct, throughout the Dominions of New Spain and 
the Philippine Islands being the fifth Publication of the fourteenth 


Concession. 
A 


” aie BP ~ \ ~~, 
Figures of St. Pope’s 
Peter and Arms. 

St. Paul. Nepetdagneil 


(ae J 
— 








So extreme is the necessity which the holy souls in Purgatory 
have of our assistance and so great is the charity exercised in as- 
sisting them in as much as they are not able to help themselves, 
nor to make proper satisfaction; that Maburn of Bruges says, in the 
thirty-seventh Head of the fifth Chapter of his Roseto: ‘‘Theseven 
works of Charity which are performed in various manners in this 
‘World on the bodies of Men, are all done to one single Soul, in tak- 
ing it out of the vigorous Pains which it suffers in the other.” And 
it is certain that he who helps to deliver a soul from Purgatory and 
Satisfies its hunger, which could not be satisfied but with the food 
oftheunspotted Lamb, Refreshes his Thirst with living Water 
whose Streams flow even to Heaven; Clothes his nakedness with 
the white Wedding Garment, puts an end to his Banishment, and 
Pilgrimage, leaving him entertained in his heavenly Country; 
Visits him who is sick of Love; Delivers him from that horrible 
prison, where Fire performing the office of an executioner, torments 
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him: And'finally deposits himin Eternal Rest. Considering then 
the necessity of these souls, and having in view the profit and ad- 
vantage of those who havea mind to help them, it is commanded 
to publish this Bull, which our most Holy Father Urban the eight 
of happy memory, hath grantedin which t opening the treasures 
of the Church, full indulgence isgiven. to the souls of the faithful 
defunct who suffer there. 

And for as much as you have disbursed two rvyals of fine 
plate in favour of the soul of. and have taken this Bull, the 
aforesaid fuil indulgence is granted to him. 

Dated at Madridthe 22d of February, one thousand seven 
hundred and thirty eight. 

Signed. Ext. CarpinaLDEMo.trz, 
Community General of the Holy Cruisade* 
mmmenasmain, (nent inccaen, 
Sign of } | ; Seal, k 
the Cross. his Arms. 
a eee 

In 1748 during the war betwoen England and Spain, a Spanish 
ship captured by the English was sent to Boston. Among the arti- 
cles in the vessel were several bales of Bulls or Indulgences issued 
by the Pope and printed on one side of a small sheet. Fleet pur- 
chased a large quantity of them at low price and printed songs and 
ballads on the back ofthem. In Zhe LZvening Post he advertised 
“Choice Pennsylvania Tobacco Paper to be sold by the Publisher of 
this Paper at the Heart and Crown where may also be had the Bulls 
or Indulgences of the present Pope Urban VIII either by the single 
Bull, quire or ream at amuch cheaper ratethan they can be pur- 
chased of the French or Spanish priests and, yet be warranted to be 
of the same advantage to the possessors. (Buckingham’s: Speci- 
mens of Newspaper Literature, Vol I, p. 142.) 

: Urban VIII was not Pope in 1748. He reigned from 1623 to 
1644. 


Justin Winsor related this incident in his Narrative and Crin- 
cal History of America. I had considerable correspondence with 
him in 1888 relative to the words of his statement. He prom- 
ised in next printing to use quotation marks to words. which ap- 
peared as his own, and so gave a prejudiced aspect to his views. 

Rev. Thomas C. Middleton, O. S. A., of the Augustinian 





+ Opening the Treasures of the Church. All the works of Supererogation are 
suppos’d to be in the Treasury of the Church, and dispos’d of by the Pope. 

* Crusade. A Name given by Roman Catholics.to several Expeditions 
against Infidels for conquering the Holy Land. 
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College of St. Thomas of Villanova, Delaware County, Pa., gives 
me the following information concerning these ‘‘ Bulls :’’ 
October 7, 1900. 


My Frienp—Your query relating to the ‘‘Bulls of Indul- 
gences,’’ etc., at hand. 

Of the particular cargo you speak of I know nothing. But 
I presume the ‘‘indulgences’’ (referred to) were the common in- 
dulgences known as Aollas de la Crusada, given to Spain and her 
colonies for ages, with among many other privileges, leave to eat 
meat on fast days and days of abstinence, which was accorded for 
an alms. 

Ages before the Pontiff had granted many spiritual and tem- 
poral favors to the Crusaders in the wars of Christendom against the 
Mahometans. These grants, which resulted in large revenues needed 
in carrying on the Crusades, without which Europe, doubtless, and 
civilization would have perished (at least humanly speaking), were 
subsequently confined to Spain alone to aid her in her humanization 
of her newly discovered lands in America and the Philippines. (Fer- 
raris in his massive Bibsotheca (vol. i, art. Bulla Cruciaie,) treats 
the subject fully.) 

Such were the ‘‘ Indulgences,’’ I presume, which were cap— 
tured in the years you name, while on transit from Spain, where 
the blanks, or forms, had been printed, to Mexico, where they were 
to be distributed throughout the colonies of America, 

Summed up briefly, the story of these Spanish, or Crusaders’ 
Indulgences, it appears that they were eminently beneficent in fur- 
thering the enlistment of soldiers for the wars of the Crusades ; 
while the money they brought to the Papal treasury was employed 
for the advantage of ali Christendom. 

If the Spanish crown, which subsequently fell heir (as it 
were) to this grant, misused the sacred character of indulgences to 
further its own selfish aims, that is another story, needless here to 
be entered on. 

Emphasize, please, this proviso, that the Pontiffs expressly 
attached to their grant: ‘‘ That the alms should be employed in 
the spread of Christianity, in divine worship, building churches, de- 
frayal of the expenses of missionaries, in schools for the Indians ; 
in brief, for the civilization of the natives.” 

Truly in Dno, 
Fr. THomas C. Mipp.eton, O. S. A. 

Mr. M. I. J. Grirrin. 

P. S. Merely toadd that in the Shert Sketch,of the Pueblo Indians, 
by Bishop Lamy, which I have been looking over this morning, is 
proof of the beneficent use these dollas de crusada were put to in 
the civilization of New Mexico by Spain. (I hope to see the bish- 
op’s useful little paper shortly in print.) 
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St. James Church, Brookivn, N. Y. 


[Notes of Dr. John Gilmary Shea in Riggs Library, Georgetown 
College, D. C.J 


BROOKLYN, January 1, 1822. 

The following circular was addressed to Wm. Purcell, James Mc- 
Laughlin and several other Catholic inhabitants of the village by Peter 
Turner on the above date: 

Whatever we do in word or in work, let usdo all in the name of 
the Lord Jesus Christ, giving thanks to God, the Father through Him. 

Therefore in the name of the Lord,—and with the advice and 
consent of the Rt. Rev. Bishop, let the Catholics of Brooklyn having 
common interest to pursue and wants to relieve establish an association 
the better to attain those desirable objects. 

In the first place we want our children instructed in the principles 
of our holy religion, we want more convenience in hearing the word of 
God ourselves. In fact we want a church, a pastor, and a place for In- 
terment.—All of which with the assistance of Divine Providence, we 
have every reason to expect by forming ourselves into a well regulated 
Society.—and as we have not only cheerfully assisted in building the 
churches in this Diocese from time’ to time,but nearly all the churches 
in the United States lately erected,we have every reason to expect the 
cheerful assistance of the laity as well as the Right Rev. Bishop and all 

his clergy. 
STATISTICS OF ST. JAMES CHURCH, BROOKLYN. 

Rev. Dr. Power was our first friend, and remainedsuch to the 
last, he frequently came over and celebrated mass, and preached for us 
in private houses and elsewhere, winter and summer, and sent clergymen 
over whenever it was possible to do so. 

Rev. Mr. Larissy celebrated the first mass at the residence of Mr. 
Purcell, N. E. corner of York and Gold street. 

Rev. Mr. Bulger frequently celebrated mass and preached at the 
consecration of the ground. 

Rev. Mr. McAuley, late from Rome and who remained with the 
Bishop, helped us to collect in the summer of 1823 and occasionally 
celebrated mass. 

Rev. Mr. O'Gorman sometimes came over to celebrate Mass and 
to attend funerals. Rev. Mr. McKenna also celebrated Mass and lies 
interred near the church. 
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On the 7th of Januazy 1822 the first meeting was organized at the 


‘ house of Peter Turner, S. E. corner of Washington and Front Street. 


[Error. It was held at William Purcell’s.—Eprror ResEaRcuEs. ] 
James McLaughlin and William Purcell were zealous and indefatig- 
able co-laborers on such occasions. 
March rst, 1822, four lots of grounds were bought at corner Jay 
and Chapel street for $800; $500 were paid and mortgage given for 


$300. 
April 25th, 1822, the ground was consecrated and Rev. Mr. Bul- 


ge1 preached a sermon. 

A census was taken at this time and aftera careful inquiry, it was 
found that-only seventy members were able to contribute anything either 
in labor or in money. 

June 25th 1822 Building Committee appointed George S. Wise, 
Peter Turner, William Purcell, Quinton M. Sullivan and James Rose 
said committee. 

The building of the Church progressed slowly without the aid of a 
clergyman; increasing application was made for one but without effect. 

December 31st 1822 the following trustees were incorporated under 
the general act, George Wise, Peter Turner, William Purcell, D. Dawson, 
P. Scanlan, William McLaughlin and J. Rose. 

June coth, 1823, the bishop was again solicited for one and in- 
formed the church was ready for consecration as far as we were able to 
make it so. 

August 13th wrote to Boston, with the consent of the Bishop, for 
Rev. Mr. Burns. , 

August 26th, 1823, the church was consecrated by Bishop Con- 
nally, assisted by Rev. Dr. Power. 

September roth, 1823, were expended on the church, and level- 
ing and fencing in of burial ground $7,118.16. 

——1823 the church was insured and $3000 dollars borrowed to 
complete the within. 

February 13th, 1824, the Bishop was again solicited fora clergy- 


man, 
August 2d 1824, ageneral meeting took place in the church on 


which occasion a Sunday-school was est ablished, and a resolution pro- 
posed and passed unanimously to apply to the Archbishop to intercede 


for us with the bishop, to obtain a clergyman. 
October 4th, 1824—-On the death of Rev. Mr. McKenna, all the 
ground in front of his grave was added to be reserved exclusively for the 
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use of the clergy. . At the same meeting the pews were ordered to a 
hired until the first of May. 

November 22d, 1824, George S. Wise died, universally lamented. 
He was continually assisting us, had a benevolent heart and was attended 
in his last moments by Dr. Power, and died, it is hoped,a good Catholic. 

January roth, 1825, Dr. Power kindly sent to Ireland for us for 
Rev. Mr. Duffy. That Reverend gentleman did not come at that time 
and the $220 sent were returned to our treasury. The bishop was then 
in Europe. 

February 20th, 1825, John 
schoolmaster. 

April 17th or thereabout, Rev. John Farnan was stationed with us 
by Rev. Dr. Power as the first resident clergyman and received , $600 a 
year and house rent free. 

[Additional information may be obtained trom Historical Records 
and Studies, October, 1900, published by the United States Catholic 
Historical Society, of New York, in article, *‘ Pioneer Times tn Broox- 

yn,’’ by Thomas F. Meehan.] 





was appointed sexton and 





Religious Oppression in Massachusetts 1800. 





June 16 1780. 


The Constitution of Massachusetts adopted in its Declarations of 
Rights declared: 

‘It is the right as well asthe duty of all men in society publickly 
and at stated seasons, to worship the Supreme Being, the Great Creator 
and Preserver of the Universe. And no subject shall be hurt, molested, 
or restrained in his person, liberty or estate, for worshipping God in the 

‘manner and seasons most agreeable to the dictates of his own con- 
~science: or for his religious profession or sentiments, provided he does 

not disturb the public peace, or obstruct others in their religious worship. 
As the happiness of a people, and the good order and preserva- 

tion of civil government, essentially depend upon piety, religion and 
morality; and as these cannot be generally diffused through a community, 
but by the institution of the public worship of God and of public in- 
structions in piety, religion and morality, therefore, to promote their 
happiness and ty secure the good order and preservation of their govern- 
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ment, the people of this commonwealth have a right to invest their Legi- 
slature with power to authorize and require, and the Legislature shall, 
from time to time, authorize and require the several towns, parishes and 
precincts, at their own expense, for the institution ofthe public worship 
ot God, and for the support and maintenance of public Protestant teach- 
ers of piety, religion and morality, in all cases where such provision shall 
not be made voluntarily.’’ 

How this requirement was exacted is set forth ina letter [in ar— 
chives at Baltimore] from Rev. John Cheverus to Bishop Car- 
roll dated Boston, March 10, 1801, relating a trial which took place on 
the 5th. 

‘‘Mr. Kavanagh, a reputable merchant living at New Castle, 
in the county of Lincoln, District of Maine, who had fitted up at his own 
expense a small neat chapel where I officiated last year for better than 
three months, he thought, in consequence, he would be free from pay- 
ing taxes to the Congregational Minister of his township but the Judges 
of the Supreme Court now sitting at Boston declared unanimously that 
he must pay for the support of said Minister, even if he had a priest resid- 
ing with him. ‘The Constitution’ said they ‘obligesjevery one to con- 
tribute for the support of Profestant Ministers and for ‘hem alone. 
Papists are only tolerated, and as long as their ministers behave well, we 
shall not disturb them, but let them expect no more than that.’ We 
were present, Dr. Matigon and myself and as you may ‘suppose listening 
with rapture to the above and many other flattering speeches. I really 
believe, should my former trial come on again these gentlemen would 
not be ashamed to set me on the Pillory.” 

This reference to a ‘‘former trial’ is mentioned in the same letter 
thus: ‘‘Dr. Matigon has already informed you, that for having married a 
Catholic couple (though the parties presented themselves afterwards to a 
Justice of the Peace) I was indicted and tried last October at Wiscasset 
in the company and at the same bar with thieves, men guilty of forgery 
etc., etc., There is still a civil (rather a very uncivil) prosecution car 
ried on against me for the recovery of a fine of 50 pounds of this currency 
and this I am afraid I shall be condemned to pay.’’ 
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Letter of Rev. John Hughes to Rev. S. Brute, Concerning a 
Paper Signed by Philadelphia Priests, Justifying Bishop 
Conwell in Suspending Rev. William Vincent Harold. 


During the Hogan-Harold-Conwell Schism at St. Mary's Church, 
Philadelphia, which continued from 1820 to 1830 betore being subdued, 
Rev. William Vincent Harold, who had been the upholder of Episcopal 
authority against the malcontent, Rev. William Hogan, was himself in 
1827 deprived of his faculties by Bishop Conwell. Then Harold as- 
sumed almost the same position towards the Bishop as that he had been 
opposing. 

Rev. John Hughes, pr wit the illustrious Archbishop of New 
York, who had, in 1826 been ordained at St. Joseph’s Church, Phila- 
delphia, by Bishop Conwell, was appointed pastor of St. Mary’s in the 
place of Father Harold. Prior to that, however, in October, 1826, 
terms of settlement of the controversy between Bishop Conwell and the 
Trustees had been agreed upon and the articles sent to Rome for con- 
sideration. 

Father Hughes had communicated to Rev. S. Bruté at Mt. St. 
Mary’s a transcript of the articles, telling him the Trustees were ready to 
amend them and also asking his advice concerning his, believed to be 
soon, change to St. Mary’s, 

Father Bruté on March 22d, 1827, wrote to Father Hughes, say- 
ing : ‘* You know my full opinion of the fatal articles. You tell me the 
Trustees are ready to ste them mended. I would then entreat the, 
Bishop humbly, but to the last, most earnestly to leave me in my situa— 
tion until they are actually mended. You do good in your situation and 
only good, by keeping, as I have no doubt you do, your blessed strict 
line of duty free from interference with matters not belonging to it, 
avoiding curious or busy questions from persons out of your official call, so 
many people in large cities being continuously planning and canvassing 
without any vocation or grace for it, and too often without the pure in-. 
tention duly studied before God, which alone should bless such inqui- 
ries, complaints or propositions. A zealous and diligent pastor in your 
vast cities has so much of real duty to perform that he must early find 
means to keep strictly to his only actual character and leave Providence 
to dispose of everything else in a manner that subjects him not to undue 
responsibility. My poor advice, you see, is to keep to ar present situ- 
ation as long as your Bishop leaves your powers in it.” assard’s Life, 
of Hughes, p. 57.) 

On May 7th Father Hughes wrote Father Bruté the following letter, 
which we present by the favor of Rev. Edm J. M. Schmitt, of Santa 
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Rosa Infirmary, San Antonio, Texas....It explains the signing of a_paper 
by Philadelphia priests at the request of Bishop Conwell, justifying the 
suspension of Rev. Wm. V. Harold : 

1827. 


The Rev. S. Bruté, Professor of Theology, Mount Si. Mary's Semi- 
nary, near Emmitisburg, Maryland : 
PuitavEtpHia, May 7th, 1827. 

Rev. Dear Frienv.—I have received your kind favor of the 23¢ 
of April this morning, and feel the distrust you manifest in it with regard 
to the secrecy I was to observe on the subject of your former letters. I 
was determined to follow the advice contained in the last paragraph of 
your preceding letter, viz.: to ‘‘ write you no more on this subject.” 
If we could distinguish truth from falsehood by the sight or hear- 
ing I would have no reason to change my determination. The confi- 
dence which, as you say, was reciprocal, has never been, and never 
shall be violated on my part. No man in Philadelphia has ever heard 
from me one sentiment of yours or of Mr. Egan's on the subject alluded 
to. I believe no young man has ever found in the beginning of his 
ministry such a trying, such a critical or such a difficult situation as that 
in which it has pleased Ged to place myself. But I confess that any- 
thing like reproach from you who were once homo unanimi is,dux meus 
e/ nolus meus, is more trying than all I had to bear. Rev. Mr. Kenny 
has not been suspended, nor did I ever hear that the Bishup ever 
had any such intention. But it was told, and even believed in this city, 
that both he and Mr. Roloff and Mr. Dwenn were suspended for not 
signing that paper of which you make mention. It is said that Mr. 
Harold is suspended, and so he is as far as the revocation of his f .culties 
may be called a suspension. And as to that paper in signing which I 


‘had the misfortune to be concerned. I shall yive you its history as far as 
it relates to myself. In the first place the Bishop was determined to do 
what has been done, no matter who would approve or oppose it. But 
some who think themselves his friends wished to make tools of us to 
screen him from odium, and make us enlisted in his measures. For this 
purpose a paper was drawn up charging Mr. Harold with arrogance and 
domineering. etc., etc. I refused to sign it on any conditions whatever, 
on the principle that I had moshing to do with the matter. It was then 
proposed whether the Bishop had a right to ask the opinions of his 
clergy. I could not deny-it. On Sunday I received a message in the 
name of the Bishop requesting or rather commanding me to attend a 
meeting of him and his clergy at St. Augustime's'in the afternoon. I did 
attend, when a milder form was‘ presented’in-'these words : -‘ Resolved, 
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That in consequence of the very reprehensible conduct of Rev. Mr. 
Harold /o his Bishop for some time past. we do not conceive that the. 
Bishop would act improperly or uncanonically, were he to refuse to con~ 
tinue Mr. Harold’s faculties. Such is our opinion.” Signed. 

But even this I refused to sign for the same reason, until I was 
assured solemnly that this paper was never to leave the Bishop’s desk, 
unless it would be necessary to show his Superiors. When behold the 
next thing I heard was that we had clubbed together in a conspiracy 
against Mr. Harold. And next tothat the Sheriff. It seems that the 
paper with several remarks on the merits of the case had been sent to 
the clergymen at a distanee, some signed it, others did not. But Mr.. 
Dwenn gave it into the hands of Mr. Harold and hence the law suit. It 
is said (and I fear with truth) thatthe Bishop has denied having called’ 
the meeting. He called it and was present when the paper was signed. 
You look at it in the proper light when you say that ‘‘allis befere God.” 
Public opinion is against us here. But public opinion is credulous, it 
concludes according to its premises and when itis ill informed its con- 
clusions are rash and often times wrong. It has had to acknowledge this: 
a thousand times, but in every new case its decisions are as dogmatical: 
as before. Itis an idiot because it has no memory and of course can- 
not learn by experience. 

As to the articles I never considered them unexceptionable and 
all I meant to say in their favour was that they were not so bad as they 
had been represented. As to the expression ‘‘more than ready to mend 
them’’ I think the fact of the Trustees having submitted them tothe revi 
sion of the court of Rome will be its justification. I will copy this sup- 
plement. It beginsin these words. ‘‘The undersigned Roman Catholicks,. 
Trustees of St. Mary’s Church (incorporated) in Philadelphia, having ap- 
pointed aCommittee to confer with the Rt. Rev. Dr. Conwell, on the 
subject of the schism with instructions thatthe terms of admission into 
the Church should be made as easy as possible and that no priest should be 
appointed as pastor insaid church against whom the congregation repre- 
sented by the trustees had any reasonable objection and the Rt. Rev. 
Bishop having agreed to these measures according to an understanding. 
on that subject by the parties, which imported that nothing should be done- 
in that cause,‘in violation of Catholic principles of which the holy See is 
the judge. 

‘‘Therefore the above act of settlement is humbly submitted to the- 


Sacred College of the propaganda for its decision on the points that may 
affect the canons and general discipline of the Roman Catholic Church, 
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done at Philadelphia in the vestry room of St. Mary’sChurch, November 

1826. 
se ‘‘Witness the seal of the Corporation, In the posture of kneeling 
at the feet of his holiness and begging his paternal benediction, we sub-— 
scribe ourselves most respectfully.’’ Here their names follow, Mr. Meade 
being marked absent. I do not know whether you will look on this as any 
relief to the objectionable parts of the articles, but it seemed so to me, 
and hence without having weighed my words I observed that the trustees 
were ‘‘more than ready to mend them.”’ 

On the whole, I may tell you that my heart is almost breaking at the 
prostration of religion in this city in consequence of the ignorance of the 
people generally, and on account of that Mr. Cummiskey and Mr. Har- 
old are removed from the discharge of the ministry, while Mr. Hayden 
has gone, I fear, not to return. The substitutes are poor—Mr. Dono- 
hue, and Mr. Riley, and Mr. Baxter and myself; and to crown all, the 
congregation of St. Joseph's, which was doing well, is much excited at 
my removal. Ihave been sent to St. Mary’s on last Sunday for the first 
time, after having held out against it until the only alternative I had was 
to obey or else to leave the diocese, which I would gladly do if I thought. 
such a step at this moment would not prove injurious to religion here. 
I am convinced that with the blessing of God I would have been able to 
do something towards restoring it had it not been for the unlucky preju- 
dice raised by the cry of persecution and conspiracy against a clergy- 
man in whose favor were enlisted all the benevolent sympathies of such 
as love eloquence and hate the Bishop, that is to say, of nearly all Phila- 
delphia. 

That paper to which I put my hand, against both my head and 
heart, originated in darkness ; and, I am sorry to say, ended in treachery. 
It had, and could have, no useful object, as lobserved atthe time. Cuz 
dono? But I was answered for the Bishop's own satisfaction, and for 
nothing else ; and I fear it was something else—it was to divert public 
odium—to make it fall even on those who under actual circumstances 
were opposed to the measure that excited it. And it has succeeded. 
But this would be little if the efficacy of our ministry were not injured by 
it. Itis hard todo any good by preaching. especially when you have to 
contend with the passions of the audience. Still, for my own part, I am 
determined, with the grace of God, to do all Ican. I have followed the 
plan of familiar instructions on the catechism every Sunday evening, and 
I think it has had a good effect. They say that so many communicants were 
never seen at Easter as there has been this year, and many are still pre-. 
paring. There are even conversions amidst all the scandals of the time, 
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‘and I have nine Protestant ladies under instruction. They come to my 
room on Wednesday evening to say the catechism. I have announced 
on last Sunday that I will commence the explanation of the Christian 
doctrine in the church every Thursday evening. It be for youth, but 
the church will be full and the people will hear their own duties explain- 
ed over the heads ofthe children. I don’t know what will be my text- 
book, but I think it will be ‘‘ Hay’s Catechism,” abridged. It may do 
some good, but the discouragements are great on one side and very lit- 
tle to support anything of this kind on the other. Still, I shall do what 
I can, and perhaps God will have mercy on the children, if not on the 
parents. As to that lawsuit, I have nothing to apprehend, unless it: be 
criminal for a priest to answer a question put by his Bishop in a matter 
purely ecclesiastical. [I have given you the very words on which the suit 
is founded, and I think it betrays as great a want of judgment as of any- 
thing else in Mr. Harold to bring us before a civil court about it. It may 
be, dear Mr. Bruté, that you will condemn many things in this letter ;: 
but I have dissembled nothing. I have no spite against any one, but I 
have been sorely injured in this business. If [ could bear in the spirit 
of resignation and penance it might be well for me ; and as it 1s, it may 
be for my good, asit has shown me what I knew before, that the man 
who labors for anything less than his God is mistaken. Even popularity, 
which is a greater temptation than money, is not worth having; unless by 
a conscientious discharge of our duties to God. But here, if the people 
only smile on you and ask you to tea, etc., they seem to think they- 
have bought you out for life—that you are bound even in gratitude to be: 
the slave of their thoughts. I believe that in this notion, in the powers of 
friendship that was received with too much familiarity by the clergy in 
times past, that originated that spirit of interference on the part of the 
people which has divided them into friends and enemies, according to 
their prejudices and their partialities. You will hardly have patience to 
read all this. Please give my love to Mr. Egan, and tell him I have a 


pupil for the seminary when he comes in July. I would be glad he 
would write tome. He may read this, and except that part which seems 
to censure others, I do not care who-may see it. But-I beg you not to 
be uneasy about anything you write in confidence. We are all well. 
Give my love to all—Mr. Lynch, McGerry, (?) Hickey, and all the young 
men and sisters. I have great need of your holy prayers, and I trust 
you will not forget me till these trials pass away. Excuse what is unin- 
tentionally wrong and confused in this letter, and believe me still your 
affectionate brother in Christ. 

JOHN-HUGHES. - 


ee 
KS 
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Washington Square Philadelphia, the First Burial Ground for 
Catholics—For Patriots of the American Revolution, 
and for Martyrs for the Faith, the Exiled Aca- 
dians—Their Petition to the King of 
Great Britain. 


Epiror CaTHOLic STANDARD AND Times: The Daughters of the 
American Revolution have placed a memorial stone in Washington 
Square to the memory of the soldiers of the Revolution who were 
there it.terred when it was a Potter’s Field. The remembrance of 
these unknown battlers for liberty is commendable. But the same 
ground is the resting place ef martyrs of the Faith of the Church. 

It is not, however, among the possibilities that the Catholics 
of Philadelphia will ever piace a memorial stone there to tell that 
many who suffered for the Faith are there interred. In November, 
1755. the Acadians to the number of 450 were just cast upon the 
streets of our city, They, with thousands of their friends or relatives 
had been simply torn from their happy homes in Acadia and scat- 
‘tered along the coast towns of the British provinces, Pennsylvania 
getting twoship loads. Their Faith was despised and their lands 
coveted. Sothey were made exiles. Those brought to our city 
were hutted on Powell’s land, on Pine, from Fifth to Sixth. They 
ssorrowed deeply and longed for their homes. Sickness came on 
them. The dead were buriedin the Potter’s Field, now Washington 
Square. It was not then the level, beautiful planed space it now is, 
A small stream ran through it from Seventh and Spruce towards 
Sixth and Walnut. Another met it from the northwest. 

When Catholics pass through or by the Square let them re- 
“member that confessors and martyrs of the Faith were there interred 
almost 150 years ago. ‘*Their bones are now dust; theirsouls with 
God, we trust.’’ 

Washington Square is also worthy of respect as being, a por- 
tion of it, probably, the burial place of the Catholics of Philadelphia 
prior to the founding of old St. Joseph’s Church and up to 1740, if 
mot later. Ihave not discovered any records to prove this, but, 
beyond the positive evidence thus lacking, I am well satisfied from 
draditionary and otber sources that a part of Potter's Field was the 
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interment place of our early brethren in the Faith in our city. What 
portion this was lam unable to state, but a study of the ground, 
its streams and incidents relating to the ground has made me locate 
the Catholic portion as the southeastern section, towards Sixth and 
Locust. There is very clear traditionary declarations that one of the 
ancestors of our well-known fellow—Catholic, Charles H. A. Esling, 
Esq., was buried there about 1741. It is to be noted as a remark- 
able fact that the Eslings have kept the Faith in all the years that 
have passed since the founder of the family came to our city. Itis 
only equaled by the Wilicox family, of Ivy Mills and Pailadelphia. 
Are there any others who have held the Faith for more than 150 
years or even for 100? 


So there are few patriotic events commemorated in our city 
that Catholics cannot out of the event or place havea record pre— 
sented of religious significance. As Dr. Mitchell’s admirable work, 
‘‘Hugh Wynne,’’ was the inspiration that led to the erection of the 
memorial tablet to the soldiers of the Revolution who died in the 
jail at the southeast corner of Sixth and Walnut streets, I might 
mention that the story shows a Sister of Charity visiting the 
prisoners in the jail and that the Sisters had a convent in Willing’s 
Alley, next to St. Joseph’s. Catholic readers are apt to think this re- 
lation to be a fact of history. Itis not. It is simply an author’s 
license in joining widely separated facts to make one harmonious 
recital. The British jailer, ‘‘the brute Cunningham,” is also in the 
story stated to have been a Catholic. Of course this is one of the in- 
numerable instances in which one of our fallen ones has his faith de- 
clared for him, though he made no manifestation of it. In some 
record of Revolutionary days I found he was stated to bea Catholic, 
but a note of .that record being misplaced, on application to Dr. 
Mitchell I found he wasin the same position—knew that Cunning— 
ham was a Catholic by profession, but hadn’t the record. Have 


any of your readers? When the British left Poiladelphia,Cunningham — 


went with them to New York and his reputation for brutality con< 
tirued. He was hung in London about 1790. He is in history as 
one of ours so we may as well own up co him and offset his brutality 


with the charity of the Sisters and the deeds of many score of the 


Catholics among the unknown dead in Washington Square. 


MARTIN I, J. GRIFFIN. 
Philadelphia, October 16, 1900. 
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In a petition to King George II the Acadians of Pennsylvania 
said: 

‘‘The miseries we have since endured arescarce sufficiently to 
be expressed, being reduced for a livelihood to toil and hard labour 
in a southern clime, so disagreeable to our constitutions,that most of 
us have been prevented by sickness from procuring the necessary 
subsistence for our families, and therefore are threatened with that 
which we esteem the greatest aggravation of all our sufferings, even 
of having our children forced from us, and bound out to strangers, 
and exposed to contagious distempers unknown in our native country. 

“This, compared with the afflaence and ease we enjoyed, 
shows our condition to be extremely wretched. We have already 
seen in this province of Pennsylvania two hundred and fifty of our 
people, which is more than half the number that were landed here, 
perish through misery and various diseases. In this great distress 
aod misery, we have, under God, none: but your majesty to look to 
with hopes of relief and redress. We therefore hereby implore your 
gracious protection, and request you may be pleased to let the jus- 
tice of our complaints be truly and impartially enquired into, and 
that your majesty would please to grant as such relief as in your 
justice and clemency you wil! think our cise req 1ires, and we shall 
hold ourselves bound to pray,” etc. 

These two hundredand fifty Catholics were interred in ‘The 
Potter's Field” now Washington Square. They suffered forthe faith 
and died martyrs for it. 

“The government, and the inhabitants of Philadelphia, when 
near five hundred of them were landed ina plight of misery which 
beggars all description, received them with the liveliest compassion, 
and provided for their wants with the readiest liberality. They were 
immediately committed to the charge of the conservators of the poor, 
to be lodged and fed at the public expense; while benevolent individ. 
uals of the society of Friends,‘ made and collected considerable 
subscriptions for their more comfortable subsistence. One of the 
almoners of the city, on this occasion, Anthony B:nezet,—a model 
of philanthropy, with whose character those of the English public, 
who have read Clarkson’s History of the Abolition of the Slave Trade, 
cannot pretend to be unacquainted—devoted himself to the allevia- 
tion of both the physical and mental wretchedness of the unexpected 
guests.—[ Walsh’ s ‘Appeal’ from the judg ments of Great Britain, p. go. | 





The First American ‘“‘Mission to Non-Catholics,”’ 
Written for the Citizen by Martin I. J. Griffin. 

Every church founded is,it is true, a mission to non-Catholics, es- 
tablished in obedience to the divine command: ‘‘Go téach all nations,” 
but, of late years,a special endeavor has been made to reach those ‘‘out- 
side the Church.” Perhaps the first attempt to gain a hearing in a public 
way for an explanation of the doctrines of the Church was made by Rev. 
John Thayer of Boston in 1790. He was, as he described himself, a 
Puritan minister of that his native city. Hewent to Rome, possibly to 
witness the ‘‘iniquities of the Roman Church” at its fountain head, if 
not to ‘‘convert the Pope’’ himself. He was there in 1783, when the’ 
beggar Lavree was declared by the Church to be worthy of veneration, so 
great was his sanctity with all his poverty. Thatmade the occasion the 
Lord often presents in some way to lead the sincere wanderer aright. The 
Puritan minister bowed to the Church so detested in his birthplace. 
Not only that, but he became a priest, and then returned to America 
zealous for the salvation of its people. 

He was appointed by Bishop Carroll the successor of the unworthy 
founder of the church in Boston, the Frenchman, the Abbe de la Poterie, 
whose erratic behavior could have made no favorable impression upon the 
hostile minds of the Bostonians. 

But ‘‘the convert is more zealous than the believer,’’ says the 
Arabian (is it?) proverb. Soon November 24, 1790, Father Thayer an- 
nounced in one of the newspapers that ‘‘fully persuaded that he has 
found the inestimable treasure of the gospel, is greatly desirous of im- 
parting it to hisdear countrymen. For this purpose he offers to preach 
on the evenings of the week days in anyo the neighboring towns. If 
any persons desire to hear the exposition of the Catholic faith (of which 
the majority of Americans have so mistakenan idea),and will furnish any 
place for the accommodation of the hearer, Mr. Thayer will be ready to 
attend them. He will also undertake to answer the objections any gen- 
tlemen would wish to make, either publicly or privately, to the doctrine 
he preaches; and he promises that if anyone can convince him he is in 
error, he will make a public and solemn recantation of his present belief, 
as he has done of the Protestant religion in which he was educated. 
‘‘Freely he has received, freely he gives.’’ 

Isn’t that very close to our now-a-days-way, save thatin his zeal 
for the to him new, but yet the old faith, he supposed ‘this dear country- 
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‘men’’ in the towns adjacent to Boston would be eager to hear the expo- 


‘sition of a faith they had a ‘‘mistaken idea’’ of. Mankind hasn’t changed 
toward a betterment that induces ‘‘our dear countrymen” to call for such 
definition of the doctrines and to ‘‘furnish the place of accommodation for 
the hearers.’’ If the expounder of the faith goes and has the place pro- 
‘vided for the ‘‘mistaken” Americans, then they may, and usually do 
-come. 

Of course the towns neighboring Boston didn’t bother about 
-availing themselves of the offer to hear doctrines they were told they had 
a mistaken idea of, but, nevertheless, Father Thayer's challenge, as it got 
‘to be regarded by the ministers, gained a hearing where, perhaps, it 
-could secure better attention—in the newspapers. 

George Lesslie, a minister at Washington, up in New Hampshire, 
read the proposition of the Catholic missionary at Boston. He didn't 
adhere to its terms and invite Father Thayer to his town and prepare a 
place, even his own church, to have the doctrines he was soon proved to 
havea mistaken idea of, explained to his people. 

Instead of that he announced, ‘As the gauntlet is thrown down 


“by Mr. Thayer, it is taken up by George Lesslie.’” So Father Thayer 


exclaimed, ‘‘Come on! I stand forth in defence of genuine Popery, 
which is taught in all councils, catechism and schools of the Universal 
‘Church. . . I do not undertake to defend all those articles which our 
adversaries, out of their abundant liberality, and for reasons best known 
to themselves, have added to our creed, as the Pope's infallibility,adora- 


‘tion of the saints, of their images and relics, breaches of faith with here— 


tics, etc.” 

So’on January 27, 1791, ‘‘in expectation of some opponent ‘‘he 
began ‘‘a controversial lecture at the Catholic church’’ in Boston, to 
which he invited ‘‘all who love the truth and sincerely desire salvation, 
and they}will hear great and important things which have hitherto been 
carefully concealed from them. . . It is no vain presumptionin my own 
ljearning or abilities that prompts me to this step; my only motive is the 
salvation of souls.’’ 

But he announced that if Lesslie’s desire ‘is to dispute in the pub- 
lic papers” he;was ready for him ‘‘as soon as any printer will consent to 
give our controversies a place.”’ 

The Gazeée was willing, and to it they went, and during 1791 
and ’92, they continued until in August,1792, A Protestant said to The 
Gazette: ‘‘The Rev. Mr. Lesslie, in the judgment of us all, failed in the 
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attempt. His brethren in the ministry, and from kindness to him, and 
from charity to their flocks, which may be misled by the perverting ef- 
forts of the Popish priests, ought to lend him a friendly hand to get out 
of his present embarrassmett.’’ 

Doesn’t it read queer nowadays to have a defender of the faith 
declare the Pope’s infallibility to be an article added to the creed of the 
Church by its adversaries? 

Father Thayer declared: ‘‘Some divines, indeed, carry their re- 
spect ‘or the sovereign pontiff so far as to suppose that Christ will never 
suffer him to propose anything to the Church as taith which is contrary to 
divine revelation or, in other words, that he is infallible.’ 

But Lesslie and his allies ever kept roaring: ‘*Where does infalli- 
bility lie?” and his opponent was charged by Father Thayer with ‘‘unfair- 
ness in crowding this’ article” into his creed when he had ‘‘often de- 
clared from the press that he believes not the Pope’s infallibility.” 

And yet the taunt, as I well remember,in my youthful discussions 
with companions, ever continued, ‘‘Where does infallibility lie?’’ until 
the Vatican council settled that, and relieved the faithful and the adver- 
saries alike from all ‘‘opinions.” I have ever since rejoiced at the de- 
cision. 

Though a stalwart in the faith, Father Thayer wasnt steady- 
minded in other ways. Even while resenting the belief in Papal infalli- 
bility made by his adversaries, he was reported to Bishop Carroll as saying 
‘the would not obey the bishop, but place himself under the jurisdiction 
of the Pope in case he should be ordered by the bishop to leave Boston.’’ 
But in the archives at Baltimore years ago I found his declaration to 
Bishop Carroll ‘‘that he acknowledges and will submit to the authority of 
the bishop in case his removal should be required by him, and this shall 
be binding on him until a general regulation respecting the power of the 
bishop in removing clergymen be settled by common consentof the Amer- 
ican clergy.” 

There yet continue so many disputes that I think the regulation 
has not been determined. It may be law, but the will of the bishop is 
yet supreme. 

Father Thayer did mission work in Massachusetts, Rhode Island 
and even down in Kentucky—and that’s a place erratic priests go even 
yet. Finally he got to Limerick, Ireland, and there he died February 
5, 1815, bequeathing money that was the foundation of the establishment 
of the Ursulines in Boston—the Mount St. Benedict that, in 1834 was 
destroyed by a new generation of ‘‘our dear contrymen” in their ‘‘mis- 
taken ideas” of the Catholic Church. 
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St Vincent De Paul and the American Flag. 





On the second Sunday after Easter is celebrated the feast of the 
Translation of the Relics of St. Vincent de Paul. It is one of the quarterly 
communion days for the Conferences of St. Vincent de Paul all over the 
world, andit is a day of special devotion with the Vincentian Priests and 

isters of Charity. 

The feast was established in 1830 whena grand religious demon. 
stration occurred in the city of Paris,on the second Sunday after Easter. On 
that Sunday the Relics of the great Apostle of Charity were carried in so]. 
emn procession from the residence of the Archbishop to the new church in 
the Rue de Sevres, adjoining the Mother House of the Congregation of the 
Mission. In that procession walked the cardinal archbishop, several bish- 
ops, a great number of priests, delegations from all the religious com- 
munities in the city, and an immense concourse of the laity. It was the 
greatest public religious celebration that Paris had seen since the days of 
the Reign of Terror, and to perpetuate its memory the feast of last Sunday 
was established by the Pope. 

The Relics of St. Vincent, encased in a beautiful silver shrine, 
rested over the high altar in the Church of the Vincentiansfrom 1830 
until the dark days of the Commune cameupon Paris forty years later. 
Then it was that the remains of the great saint were made to take refuge 
beneath the Stars and Stripes, against the dangers that threatened them 
in the Catholic city where he wrought his marvels of charity. 

The American consul in Paris during the Commune was ex-Gov- 
ernor Roman of Louisiana. One ofhis daughters was a Sister of Charity 
and another, thena young lady, lived at home with her parents. It was 
feared that the mob might be attracted by the valuable silver case con- 
taining St. Vincent’s relics, as plunder and robbery were the order of the 
day, so the permission of Consul Roman was secured to bring the shrine 
to his house for preservation till order could .be restored. Wrapped in 
the United States flag the shrine was conveyed to the Roman residence, 
and there carefully guarded by the consul’s wife and daughter. 

From the front of the house the Stars and Stripes were floating 
during the Commune and within, the shrine of St. Vincent was covered 
with another flag. Miss Roman was specially impressed withthe impor- 
tance of the treasure she possessed. She kept a lamp burning constantly 
before the Relicsand spent much of her time in prayer, that God, 


through the intercession of St. Vincent, would restore peace tothe agi- 
tated capital of France. 
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Quieter days came after a while and the precious reliquary, with 
its contents, was returned to its place over the high altar in the Church of 
the Vincentians. 

The Romans took uptheir home in Paris—the parents were French 
by birth—and there the parents died. After her mother’s death this 
American girl, now grown to womanhood, who had so jealously guarded 
the relics of St. Vincent while wrapped in the flag of her native land, went 
to the Saint's successor and asked him to receive her as a Sister of Charity. 
Her request was granted and she. wears to-day the white cornet. This 
narrative was suggested by the recent visit of this Sister to this country. 
She came as a delegate to a quiet family celebration. which took place 
at Emmitsburg,. Md., on St. Joseph's day, the 19th of March, last, to 
commemorate the fiftieth anniversary of the union of the American 
branch of the Sisters of Charity with the parent society in France. She 
was accompanied by her elder sister, who had entered the Community be- 
fore the Commune, and the incident of the flag. Both, we believe, 
sailed for France a few days ago. Itwill nodoubt be of interest to the 
thousands of members of the St. Vincent de Paul Society, in. the United 
States, to know that the relics of their great patron were preserved from 
outrage by being placed under the protection of the flag they love, and 
that an American girl was the guardian angel who watched beside these 
preciousremainsin the hour of danger.— Western Watchman, St. Louis, 
Mo.; May 3, 1900. 





An Early Nuptial Mass in Colonial Pennsylvania. 


In the October, tg00, issue of this REsEaRCHES an account 
was given of the interment of Emanuel Holmes, the first known 
Catholic soldier of the Revolution: Additional information con- 
cerning him is derived from Charles H. A. Esliag, Esq., now resi- 
dent in Dresden. He writes: ms 

Drespen, Oct. Ig, 1900. 

Dear BrotHer Grirrin—Are you aware of the fact that the 
wife of Emanuel Holmes, an account of whom appears in the 
October ResEarcHes, was Mary Magdalen Esling ; that they were 
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married in very ‘‘swell” style for those days. See Esling gene- 
alogy.’’ 

In Records of The American Catholic Historical Society of 
Philadelphia, Vol. II, the genealogy is given. By this it appears 
Mary Magdalen Esling was married by Father Ferdinand Farmer 
on July 2d, «767. The genealogy says: ‘‘This marriage seems 
to have been quite an event in the Esling family. The record in 
Father Farmer’s handwriting is as follows: 

‘‘1767. Philadelphiae, Julii 2, premissis 3 denuntiationi- 
bus, Emanuel Ohms, juvenem et Mariam Magdalenam filiam Georgii 
et Magdalene Esling, corjugum, ambos Catholicos, presentibus, 
testibus, Rudolpho Esling et Johanna Wilhelm, Catholicis. Postes 
eis celebratione Missae benedixi.” 

Not only were they married with nuptial Mass, as this record 
proves, but it was alsv one of the earliest celebrated in the Colony, 
which ceremony, from its infrequency, always gives a spiritual 
brilliancy to such an occasion ; but family tradition has also per- 
petuated the primitive splendor of the wedding feast which fol- 
lowed, and which with the rustic simplicity and merriment of those 
days, was held under the wide-spreading branches of a great tree 
which stood in front of the farm house of the bride’s father on 
Seventh Street near High (now Market). 

The Esling genealogy, p. 342, says: ‘‘The issue of Em- 
manuel and Mary Magdalen Ohms, as far as known, were : 

‘* James, born November 20, 1768, baptized Nov. 22d, by 
Rev. Robert Harding; sponsors, Simon and Mary Magdalen Haug. 
The name is here written Holmes. 

** Mary, born November 3, 1772, baptized by Rev. Ferdinand 
Farmer, November 5th; sponsors, Francis Varrel and Catharine 
Keasey (Casey?). The nameis here written as Holmes ’’ 

Mr. Esling says in the genealogy: ‘‘Ohms is undoubtedly 
the originally spelling, the anglicization of which is probably 
Hojmes. There are three other entries in the register (of St. Jo- 
seph’s), in which Emmanuel and Mary Magdalen Ohms acted as 
sponsors, to wit: Mary Lariole, daughter of John and Anna 
(aliunde La Viole), baptized December 30, 1769. Emmanuel Joseph 


Roderigo, son of , and Joseph Roderigo, August 26, 1771. 
Matthew,son of Francis and Elizabeth Varrell, baptized Oct. 10,1773. 
In each case the name is spelled Ohms. 

The line is now extinct. . 





“ 
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Number of Catholic Burials in Philadelphia in 1748-1759. 





About 1740, Christ Church began the publication of reports of 
deaths, christenings and interments in the city. Amnumber of these re- 
ports are preserved by our present Board of Health. The first, and only 
one during Father Greaton’s time giving the number of Catholics, re- 
ports the death of eight males and ten females, from December 24, 1748. 
to December 24, 1749. 

From the same dates yearly the interments of Catholics were: 


1749,5° 7 males, 8 females, 15 
175951 21* 
1751,2 16* 
1753.4 3.4 Pe 21 
a 8 « 19 
1755,6 tes ag. ss 47 
1756.7 5. Sew 2 it 24 
1758,9 490 


These records show the interments of 221 Catholics trom Decem-- 
ber 24, 1748 to December24, 1759. Prior tothe 1749 report there is- 
no separate mention of Catholics. By this I am of opinion that Catholics. 
were buried in the SrRANGER’s GRounD until December, 1748, whena 
portion of it was specially reserved to Father Greaton for the interment 
of Catholics and thenceforth a special record of the number of such inter-. 
ments were made. A portion of the N. W. section, of the present Frank- 
lin Square was so reserved for burials of Lutherans. 

Somehow I have come to believe thatthe South Eastern section. 
ofthe present Washington Square was the part reserved for Catholic buri- 
als. A creek ran through the ground from the South West towards Sixth. 
and Walnut where it united with a ‘creek starting at Tenth and Arch which 
ran southeasterly to the Potter’s Field and thence continued into Dock. 
Creek. Interments ceased in 1795. Ifthis be correct thenis that part 
of Washington Square consecrated ground. The first dead of the faith- 
ful of the first congregation are buried there. There also are the Acadi- 
ans who, exiled from their invaded and destroyed homes, died true mar- 
tyrs of the Faith in our City and were buried in the then Potter's Field, 
while later 2000 soldiers of the Revolution, British and American were 
buried there. So it is holy and patriotic ground. 





*Gentleman’s Magazine, London, 1753 page 303. 
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Pa mpblets in the Archives at Baltimore Relating to the Schism 
at Norfolk, Va.,and Charleston, S. C. 


1, A vindicatory address or an appeal to the calm feelings and 
unbiased judgment of the Roman Catholics of Norfolk, Portsmouth 
and their vicinities respecting the foul charges alleged against the 
writer in presence of the congregation of N orfolk on the 23d of Feb- 
ruary 1817. Bythe Rev. James Lucas with an enquiry into the 
causes of the abuses which have for some time past prevailed in the 
affairs of the Church. By Jasper Moran, 75 pages. 

2. An address of the Roman Catholic congregation of Nor- 
folk. A-short exposition of their rizhts as well as of the facts (which 
have taken place from the last of December, 1815, to the present 
date) aiming at the total infractio 1 and full usurpation of the same by 
the Rev. J. Lucas appointed pastor by the most Rev. L. Neale, Arch- 
bishop of Baltimore. Presented to and approved of by the trustees 
of the same coagregation at their meeting in December 1815. Held 
at the house of E. Higgins, Esq., treasurer of the board. By the 
actual remaining.trustees lawfully appointed by the congregation: 
John Donaghey, Berd Mulholland, Eugene Higgins, Jasper M >ran. 
Printed by Shields, Cnarleston, S C., and Norfolk, 10 pages. 

3. Tothe Roman Catholic congregation of Norfolk, and the 
public. By order of the trustees: Alexander Oliveira,secretary of the 
Board, Norfolk, June 20, 1818. Printed broadside. 

4. To the Romin Catholics of Norfolk. By orier of the trus 
tees: A. Oliveira, secretary, Norfolk, Tnursday, June 25, . 1818. 
Printed broadside. 

5. Letter addressed to the Most Reverend Leonard Neale, 
Archbishop of Baltimore by a member of the Roman Catholic con- 
gregation of Norfolk, in Virginia. 44 pages. Appendix, documents, 
47 pages,1816 written on title page. 

6. To Dr. Matthew O. Driscoll, Signed J. P. de Cloriviere. 
Charleston, October 21, 1818. 

7. D cuments relating to the present distressed state of the Ro- 
man Catholic church in the city of Charleston, state of South Caro- 
lina. Talk no more so exceeding proudly,let not arrogance come out 
of your mith, for the Lo-d is a Goi of knowledge and by Him 
actions are weighed. 1 Samuel, Crap. 2, verse 3. Cnarleston, S. C. 
Printed by J. Hoff, 118 B-oadSt., 1818, 26 pages. 














